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TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE AND STATIONERY 
OF PROVEN QUALITY AND VALUE 


INTELLIGENT AND CAREFUL SERVICE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/2 STREET 
NEW YORK 
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STANDARD Postal Planes 
Make Remarkable Record! 


In the three months during which the 
fleet of special postal-planes, designed 
and built by the Standard Aircraft Cor- 
poration, has carried the air-mail be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington, more than three hundred 
flights have been made and only seven 
of these have been interrupted for any 
reason whatsoever. Five of the inter- 
ruptions resulted in negligible delays, 
and the other two held up the mail for 
no more than an hour or two. 


This is a record for reliability of which 
the best train-service would be proud. 
For peace-time duty, as in war-time 
service, STANDARD Airplanes have 
proved their superiority. 


Member of Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association, Inc. 
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16—Entirely new—Boudoir Pajamas of silk water- 
fall velvet in rose, Liberty blue or black; two-piece 
model trimmed with satin bands and covered but- 


tons; Grecian neck, self sash. 
29.50 


18—Especially designed for evening wear with low 
cut back, evening Bodice of Georgette in flesh or 
white; ribbon i in contrasting color veiled 

by Georgette is the trimming. 3.95 
18a—Unusually effective is this evening Petticoat 
of Georgette in flesh or white; contrasting color rib- 


bon bands of graduated widths, veiled 
by Georgette, tie into tailored bows. 15.75 
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Our Own Exclusive Originations 
Silk 
Velvet or Crepe de Chine Pajamas 


(Z Womens’ and Misses’ Sizes, 32 to 44 
ij am %. 


a 







Franklin Simon g Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Undergarments and 


20—New in design and trimming, two-piece Bou- 
doir Pajamas of silk crepe de chine in flesh or white; 
sleeveless slip-on coat and slashed trousers but- 
tonhole stitched in contrasting color 

worsted; crocheted worsted girdle. 16.50 


22—Simplicity is the charm of this sleeveless Night- 
— “4 silk mee chine, in flesh or white, 
novelty hand stitched with narrow two- 

9.75 


toned ribbon. 
24—Dainty Val lace trimmed step-in Combina- 
tion of silk crepe de chine in flesh or white 


Empire top of Georgette; 
ribbon bows. 7. 95 
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. AGAIN possible to have a Mercer. The war is won. We 
have all helped in our own way. Some by going with- 
out cars — Some by denying themselves the car they really poe 
wanted — We by not building all the cars that were in de- Bs a 
mand. It’s all over'now. You can have your Mercer. The 





Mercer is not a wartime car. It is a peace car—a luxury car. 


When you drive a Mercer you are experiencing the ultimate | 
in motor car luxury—more power than you need—more i 
speed than you need—and comfort in all that word can 
mean in both enjoyment and restful security. The out- 
put of the Mercer is limited. There are more people 
now who want Mercers than can be supplied. 


To be sure of your Mercer, it is 


advisable to place your order now A - 
Mercer Automobile Company Ly 
: yo 
150 Whitehead Road fe 


Trenton, N. J. 
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"Back 13 
Low Back 


Ree Cl . 
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. ) EDGEWELT ~ 
Front24. Back1% 
Weited Edge 


SANFORD 
Front 2% Back 2 


AMBOY 
Front24% Back1% 


Mont oye Mc A an Bebe iyi ie mh 
Front2v Back2 || +#=HAVE AMPLE SPACE TO PERMIT THE 
+ CRAVAT TO SLIDE EASILY AND 
SMOOTHLY— PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
IN THE SAVING ON’ CRAVATS 


mf | ~Geo.P. Ide &Co., Makers, Troy,N.Y. 9} ona mek 
. . Ma gee ; ROYSTON 
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y BANKS 6 Bipp 
Me Jewelers lt (( 


Silversmiths Stationers 


Pearls Diamonds 
Jewels Watches 


Gifts that always retain 
their charm and value 


The Hand Book1919 


(Now ready for mailing ) 
Illustratin 
Jewelry, Silverware, Watches, 
Clocks, Mah ogany, and Novelties 
from which may be selected 
moderately priced Christmas, 
Wedding and other Gifts 
Mailed upon request. 


Philadelphia 














VANITY FAIR 


FOREIGN MATTER 


The Nouveaux Pauvres 


Unfortunates Reduced by War to Ten Thousand a Year 
By ABEL HERMANT 


“Binnfield,” the Connecticut estate of Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Binney. Not 
the big house; the big house is hermetically sealed, its windows and doors 
boarded. The scene is laid in a tiny stucco bungalow, formerly occupied by 
the gate-keeper and called “The Lodge.” 

Curtain rises upon a living-room, furnished with extreme simplicity. In 
it are Mr. and Mrs. Binney. Mr. Binney, about forty years old, is an im- 
porter whose importing business has almost entirely succumbed to the world 
struggle. He is dressed in riding clothes, although his horses have been dis- 
posed of long ago—for reasons of economy. Mrs. Binney is twenty-nine and 
charmingly pretty. She is wearing a dress which may, or may not, have been 
made by herself. The pair are sitting one at each side of a window opening 
upon a very pleasant view, at present marred by the rain. They are not 
looking at the view—only too familiar to them—but with unseeing eyes, they 
contemplate each other. Before the war, they were acquainted as slightly as 
husbands and wives usually are; since the war, having been forced to exist 
in solitude together, they are as familiar with each other as with the landscape. 


BONEyY: My dear, you are yawning! 

Mrs. Binney: It’s the miserable rain! 

Binney: Bored? 

Mrs. BInNEy: Not a bit. Are you? 

Binney: In your company, dear, never. 

Mrs. Binney: Too sweet of you, Augustus, I’m sure. But you grant your- 
self leaves of absence, often enough. You ran away to New York again, only 
yesterday. 

BINNEY: On business, I assure you. 

Mrs. Binney: Oh, business of course. -I would hardly expect you to tell 
me it was to meet a lady of the theatre. 

Binney: I assure you that, yesterday, I transacted a very interesting bit of 
business. 

Mrs. Binney (indifferently): You don’t say. 

Binney: I sold my copper stock, without too great a loss; then I turned 
around and spent nineteen thousand, two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Mrs. BINNEY (without troubling to suppress a yawn): What did you buy? 

Binney: A string of pearls. 

Mrs. Binney: You darling! Why didn’t you surprise me with it when you 
came’ back last night ? 

Binney: I didn’t bring it with me. 

Mrs. Binney: You lost it? 

Binney: No. . . . I put it in my safe deposit box at the Mutual Trust. 
It isn’t a present, my dear, it is an investment. I no longer have the means to 
make such gifts to you. We are poor, don’t forget. 

Mrs. Binney: I'll never forget it again. (She yawns.) 

Enter a little maid; neat, but without a single furbelow. 

Maip: Thomas, the stonemason, wishes to speak to you, sir. He is insistent, 
sir, and he is not very polite. 

BINNEY: Yes, yes. Let’s get it over with. He has come with his bill again. 

Mrs. Binney: What? That miserable account of fourteen dollars and seventy 
cents? Haven’t you paid him yet? 

Binney: My dear, if I paid all my bills, I shouldn’t be able to buy pearl 
necklaces. 

Enter Thomas, dressed in his best outfit. He scrapes and bows. 

Binney: Good-morning, Thomas, what can I do for you? 

Tuomas: Good-mornin’, sir; good-mornin’, Mrs. Binney. It seems to me 
that there is a little something which has slipped your mind, Mr. Binney. 

Binney: I don’t suppose that it could be your bill? 

Tuomas: Yes, sir, that it be, sir. 

Binney: But, my poor Thomas, how many times will you force me to re- 
peat that at present I cannot do anything about it? Here, take the keys of my 
desk. Open it and see for yourself——you won’t find ten dollars in it. And, be- 
sides, I shall certainly have to settle the cook’s account. 

Tuomas: You will certainly have to settle the mason’s account. 

Binney: After the cook’s. 

Tuomas (triumphantly): No, sir, before. 

Binney: What? 

Tuomas: I read an article in my paper, sir, as said payment for necessities 
might be put off; but not to settle for luxuries is inexcusable. 

Binney: My poor Thomas, you have an uncanny faculty for unearthing 
snappy reading. Are you trying to pretend that, in having a ruined wall—as 
ruined as I am—repaired, I have spent money with a voluptuous intent? 

Tuomas (a bit intimidated): Voluptuous, sir? 

Binney: Furthermore, Thomas, you must have read in the same article that 
those who are able to pay should do so. But when one has nothing, the king, 
so to speak, loses his rights. Well—I am unable to pay you. I’m strapped. I 
got no profit out of the war. I’m newly-poor. 

Tuomas: It’s easy to see, all right, that Mr. Binney is new in the business. 
’E don’t know how to go about it. ’E puts it on too thick, ’e do. 

BINNEY (annoyed): Thomas, that’s quite enough! 

Tuomas (not the least discouraged): ‘E don’t even see what’s to his best 
interest. 

Binney (still more annoyed): Upon my word! 

Tuomas: Mr. Binney, sir, you puts yourself in the position of having to pay 
me more interest than principal, once the war is over. Instead of which, if you 
was to give me a little something at the end of each month . . . nothing but 
a couple of five dollar bills. ; 

Binney: I'll give you one, on condition that you stop bothering me. 

Tuomas: Thank you, sir. I allus said you does the right thing, Mr. Binney, 
sir. (He bows and scrapes again and goes out.) (Continued on ‘page 8) 
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OLD GEORGIAN Rooms 
IN DEALWOOD & EARLY 
XVI CENIVRY ENGLISH 
FVRNIIVRE, FABRICS, 
DECORATIONS, IAPESIRIES, 
FLOOR COVERINGS. 
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That indefinable something 
called distinction in stationery 


is coliveye d by 


Cranes 


inencéron 


(THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


Its good form and fine quality 
is not an artificial eleganee. 
It is the choice of those whose 
good taste is unmistakable 
in what is correct and genuine. 


Usable samples sent on request for twenty y five cents 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield, Mass. 
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The Nouveaux Pauvres 


(Continued from page 6) 


Mrs. BINNEY (with an indefinable smile): You do put it on too thickly. 
The sound of an automobile horn is heard. 

Binney (startled): What’s that? 

Mrs. BINNEY (calmly): A friend, most likely, coming to visit us. 

BINNEY: Well, that’s the last straw. . . . I don’t suppose it is Dennis! 

Mrs. BINNEY: Why not? Every year, around this time, he comes to spend 
a week or two with us. 

Binney: But I just wrote to him. .. . 

The door opens. It is Dennis—a bachelor in the forties, who lives at the club 
in the winter and with his friends in the summer. 

Dennis: Why the modest and simple shelter? 

Binney: We are unable to live in the big house; we have only one maid. 

DENNIs (kissing Mrs. B.’s hand): Then perhaps I am a bit injudicious. 

BInNEy: Not at all, but . . . didn’t you get my letter? 

Dennis: Nobody gets letters, these days. What did you write to me? 

Binney: Not to come! 

Dennis: It’s easy enough to go back. 

BINNEY: Oh, well, now you're here. . . . 

Dennis: Well, since you press me so! I wouldn’t think of making you feel 
badly . . . thank you, I'll stay. 

Mrs. Binney: It is we who thank you. 

Binney: Yes, thanks. But, I warn you, you will fare very badly. 

Dennis: Badly? 

Binney: The bungalow is about as big as a button. It has only one bed- 
room. That’s where my wife and I sleep. 

Dennis: Yes, I’ve heard of its being done before. 

Binney: We'll set up a cot for you in this little living-room. 

DENNIS: Just as you say. 

Binney: Do you still follow your hydrotherapeutic practice? 

Dennis: What do you call my hydrotherapeutic practice? 

Binney: Putting it bluntly, you bathe? 

Dennis: Certainly, every morning. 

BinNEy: Well, old man, here you won’t be able to bathe more than twice a 
week; which makes a total of four baths for your entire stay. Rules. , 

Dennis: Rules, what rules? By the simple process of lighting your water 
heater seven times— 

Binney: I have no intention of lighting it seven times. 

Dennis: Haven’t you any coal? : 

Binney: I have a very little. And I know what it cost me, and what it is 
going to cost next winter. I’m saving it. 

Dennis: I think I'll go back. 

Mrs. BinNEy: In the name of charity, I entreat you! 

Binney: Adéle finds time so heavy on her hands. 

DeNNIs: You press me more and more. 

Binney: Do stay. But you’ve hit upon a bad occasion,—meatless day. 

Dennis: I’m very fond of fish. 

BINNEY: We haven’t any. 

DENNIS: Well, I can do without it. 

BINNEY: To-night, we have scrambled eggs with mushrooms. 

Dennis: Excellent! 

BINNEY: I went into the woods, this afternoon, and gathered the mushrooms 
myself. 

Dennis: Oh! Tell me, do you suppose I could have my scrambled eggs— 
well, any way except with mushrooms? 

BinNEy: My dear fellow, we can’t have a different dish for each one of us! 

Dennis: All right, all right, I don’t insist. What comes after the eggs? 

Mrs. Binney: Cheese, and fruit in season. 

DeENNIs: Lucullus couldn’t do better! Let me rush to my place at the table: 

Binney: I’m glad you feel that way. As it is, we dine early enough. Imme- 
diately afterwards, we retire. It saves candles. 

Dennis: Do you have to resort to candles for illumination? 

Binney: No, that’s just a figure of speech. 

Dennis: My good friends, I ask your pardon for meddling with what doesn’t 
concern me, but—are you very badly put to it? 

BinNeEy: Terribly! I don’t want to go into endless details. One will be 
enough. You probably know that my greatest business is, or rather was, import- 
ing. In former days, it gave me an income around fifty thousand dollars. That, 
as you know, was my greatest source of revenue. What do you think I have to 
live on now? Less than ten thousand dollars a year! 

DENNIs: Well, you can get along on that. 

Binney: Provided I don’t throw my money from the housetops! 

Dennis: Here, at any rate, you’re established on the ground floor. 

Binney: Iam not ashamed of my poverty—on the contrary. J have gained 
nothing from the war. J am no profiteer. 

Dennis: My heartiest praise to you. 

BINNEY: Nevertheless, it is severe and extreme punishment not to be able to 
receive my friends decently. I would much prefer not inviting them at all. 

DENNIS: Don’t remind me that I have been disinvited. : 

Binney: Since you have paid no attention to it, so much the worse; how- 
ever, you will be well treated, you will be treated as if nothing were wrong. 
You shall even have your Port wine. 

DeNNIs: Well, if you have it here, I shan’t refuse. 

Binney: I have some—it’s frightful! It isn’t extraordinary, it isn’t Imperial, 
nor Royal, nor double zero. I wouldn’t swear that it’s even genuine Port. The 
label says “fancy.” I buy it from the grocer...... eighty-three cents. You 
needn’t laugh. 

Dennis: I’m not laughing. I haven’t the slightest desire to. I pity you with 
all my heart. Just as you were learning how to be rich, you’ve had to turn 
around and start learning how to be poor. 

Mrs. Binney: Impossible! His habits are too strong for him. 

Dennis: Not in the least. I ask your pardon for speaking so frankly to 
i How splendidly he plays his réle of parvenu reversed! 

Mai (opening the door): Madam, dinner is served. 

Binney: Ah, good!..... you'll take your Port to-morrow, Dennis? 

DENNIs: To-morrow? Who knows where we'll all be, to-morrow? 
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A New Power Plant 
tor the Pierce-Arrow 


HE Pierce- Arrow has anew engine of greater 

power. This engine has been developed by 
Pierce-Arrow engineers. They have named it 
The Dual Valve Engine. 

The increased power it yields adds to the com- 
fort and convenience of the Pierce-Arrow Car. 
This comfort and convenience are enhanced by 
the perfect control. With the new engine one 
can go from five miles an hour to seventy and 
back again to five on high gear. This almost 
eliminates the necessity of shifting gears— 
either on hills or in traffic. 


It offers more power with no greater weight, 
more speed with less gasoline, more flexibility 


with less gear shifting. It is cooler, quieter and 
quicker than any previous Pierce-Arrow. 

The new engine is no sudden innovation. It 
is the result of years of careful experiment. It 





is in line with the steady development of the 
Pierce-Arrow. It is in harmony with the 
policy that no changes should be made until a 
real improvement had been perfected. 


Pierce-Arrow 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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CHAMPION WIN SUM MIN T’SING 


Property of Mrs. Edw. C. Waller 


Some unusually fine, dark red 
Show puppies for disposal 





Beaufort Avenue and Irvington Street 
Hollis, L. I., N. Y. ’Phone 6406 Hollis 














Beautiful Japanese Spaniels | 
For Sale Pekingese and Pomeranians 
Imported, pedigreed and prize-winning & 
stock. Puppies from above dogs from 
$35 to $200; dogs shipped all over 
America. At Stud, Japanese Spaniels 
Kobi and Mikado, Pekingese Ti-Sing, 
@ brilliant red, fee $10. 

Mrs. A. M. Chadurjian 

26 Clarkson Ave., Flatbush, Brooklyn, 
New York Telephone 6691 Flatbush 




















Select your Xmas Gift 


from 


REUBEN CLARKE’S STOCK 


“Out of High Rent 
Section.” The home 
of the good ones. 


No. |. Quality. 
} No. 2. Largest selection. 


No. 3. 26 years of expe- 
/ rience as breeder and 
/ judge is sufficient guar- 
antee. 


We ship anywhere, also 
handle all  thorough- 
breds from the veriest of toys to the gigantic St. 
Bernards. 


NEW YORK KENNELS 
113 E. 9th Street, New York City 


Phone 5589 Stuy. 





Near Wanamaker’s 


The one friend that 
never deserts you— 


Your Dog 


There is nothing fickle in the 
friendship of your dog. When 
sickness, disaster or trouble 
overtakes you, when you are 
forced to spend long hours, or 
perhaps days and months in 
loneliness, when everyone has 
forsaken you and life seems dull 
and drab, who is it that watch- 
fully guards your every sleep- 
ing and waking hour? Who 
cherishes every moment in 
your presence, every’ kind 
word, every caress, who sticks 
and sticks and sticks to the 
end? Your dog. If for no 
other reasons, be kind to him. 
Feed him well, treat him as he 
deserves, and as long as you 
live you will at least have one 
sincere, faithful friend. 


Look carefully through the 
ads in the Dog Mart and choose 
the type of dog you wish. Only 
the best are advertised here. 
Then, if you wish any assist- 

















CHAMPION 


Lord Cholmondeley II 


The most famous show dog in America 
has recently sired some wonderful puppies 
Send for circulars, pictures and stud cards 
TELEPHONE. 2458 MOUNT VERNON 


The Adamston Kennels 
137 Overlook Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 














Shepherd Dogs 





Puppies and Grown 


Stock for Sale 





ance in selecting a dog, phone, 
write or call on the manager of 
the Dog Mart who will gladly 
give you the benefit of his ex- 
perience and knowledge of all 
types of dogs. 


JOHN GANS, Jr. 
800 Richmond Turnpike 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Grand Ave. 


Sun Nee 


| WAVING WILLOWS CHOWS 


Why not a fascinating Chow 
Puppy for that Christmas gift ? 
THE MISSES THOMPSON 


(Phone Eng. 1350) 
[ .20 minutes by motor from New York 


South Englewood, N. J. 
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THE DOG MART 





AIREDALE TERRIERS 
“The One Man Dog”’ “The Dog That Thinks” 


An Airedale Terrier is the Dog Supreme for Companionship, for At Stud: International Champion Kootenai Chinook, the Only 
Watch Dog purposes, and Surpasses Every Other Dog on Earth American Bred International Airedale Champion on Earth. Fee 
as a Companion for Children. The all round dog of the times for $25. Also puppies by this sire for sale. 


city or country, a Useful Canine Citizen. Prompt shipment. Safe delivery. _ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
We Offer country bred, farm raised puppies from registered thor- erteated Deamit and: Fviee Tis Upon: Rogues. 


oughbred stock; a full grown male, and a full grown female already Vibert Airedale Farm, = Weston, N. J. 
served by a registered stud. Largest exclusive Airedale farm in the world Phone, Bound’ Brook, 397. 




















mm WIRE HAIRED 
mma FOX TERRIERS 





AIREDALE TERRIERS ||/Kennel For Sale, also 


Collie Pups male and female 
Champion Soudan Swiv- Hound Pups male and female 


ll Pups male and femal 
y citer & ~ _ a Tate Etter supe female fine cmane Four July puppies by 
e ire oO ampion Black female pug pup | Combatant of Notts ex 
Abbey King Nobbler, Fine Airedale Pup male Calderbunk Collene,. 
Champion Gold Heels, 1 cream chow female—1 Black chow female Four September puppies 
; . Prid Hil 
Champion Kirks Pa- Glen Lilly Kennels, Newburgh, N. Y. iggy ame 


tricia. Puppies and grown 
stock for sale. 


1 SHIP ON APPROVAL 








Ridge Victory. Older 
puppies and brood 
bitches. Healthy farm 
raised stock of highest 
quality. 


BRAYVENT KENNELS ||| EASON’S Boarding Kennels||| port FORTUNE KENNELS 









































233 CLARK ST., WESTFIELD, N. J. Expert care given to all breeds of OSTERVILLE, . - MASS. 
THOMAS. K. BRAY Phone 424 M Westfield DOGS 
DR. F. M. EASON, Highwood, N. J. 
SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES Tel. call: day or night, Englewood 469 — Circular mailed on request OORANG AIREDALE 











The smartest and cutest dogs on earth. TERRIERS 
yap shy — dogs : and very comical. Just The 20th Century 
e thin 


Diay- 
ful, and armless asa kitten. Always full _  _All-Round Dogs 
of “Pepp.” My puppies are not raised in a Choice Stock for Sale j 
ee ard or crowded kennels, but on Six Famous Oorangs at Stud 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Atremare 











pusremend. ‘erms reasonable. 6c ins' erriers in the Wor 
rings you @ catalog of these » popular dogs. a bp oni 
Brock ways Kennels Baldwin, Kansas ep a Rue, io 




















ANJOU KENNELS 


offer a choice lot of 


FRENCH BULL PUPPIES 


sired by their celebrated stud dogs 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 
Police, Army and Scout Dogs 


Seven litters of puppies out of very 
best stock in America for sale, also a 


Ch. Gamins Rival t stud : eae 
i. aoetan iieal, de. \ at stu few grown animals. 
Ch. Faux Pas $25.00 Write us for sale sheet. 





also grown stock 


ELMVIEW KENNELS 


Address 512 Scranton Life Bldg. Scranton, Pa. 


Cy 
Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York Bushmanar Kennels Kennels at Hempstead Ave. & Locust St., Hempstead, 


L. I., Bell "Phone 747 Hempstead, and at Elmhurst, Pa. 
GREAT DANES 
POLICE DOG 


PUPPIES Fawns and Brindles 


Our dogs have KING OF DOGS 













































proven their quality i . 

Pics teenie The ideal Xmas gift 

In the field ne s 

In the home : : Genuine Seeenehe Griffons 
Intelligence—Reliability Write for particulars Make Excellent Gifts 
MRS. L. F. WANNER A Few Excellent Grown Specimens 


BROOK PUPPIES WITH EARS CROPPED 
Aig FRANCIS X. BUSHMAN $35.00 up 
a Hempstead, L. I., N.Y. BUSHMANOR KENNELS, RIDERWOOD, MD. MRS. OLIVIA CEDER 


oa Lewanno Kennels, Reg. 151-2nd Avenue, Pelham, N. Y. Tel. 2109 Pelham 
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gy 


fous Doc 


Your BoysFr 7end~ 
and Ready Protector p 


AR-TIME Doc 


3 ho are importers and breeders of the orig- 
‘ inal strain of Alsatian Police Dogs of the 





















Vosges Mountains, the ne Chiens de Police 
of France and Belgium. 


Write today for Dintelel Snutitat 
PALISADE KENNELS 


BOX 1, EAST KILLINGLY, CONNECTICUT 
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FOR SALE 
Wire Haired Fox Terrier 


“Dustin of Dangerfield’’; sire international champion “‘Vick- 
ery Greenbank Selection’. Seventeen months old. Has had 
distemper, a perfect house dog. Will hold for Christmas De- 
livery. Address DUSTIN OF DANGERFIELD, 17 Fairview 


Heights, Rochester, New York. 








Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Show Dogs—Puppies—Brood Bitches 


PRIDES HILL KENNELS 


Prides Crossing, Mass. 


If You Want Stocky, 
Sturdy, Swagger-Looking 


BOSTON TERRIERS 


then buy those raised on a Farm. 
Unlimited range over The Aynhoe 
Farms, puts the vigor and irrepres- 
sible snap in my dogs that is — 
appreciated by those that kno’ 

MRS. WM. ELLIS HAINES 
Pennsdale, Lycoming County, Penn. 








PEKINGESE 


A few little aristocrats 
usually for sale, $75 up 


i Mrs. H. Robert Hillard 


Nyack, New York 
Tel. 363 Nyack 












WEST HIGHLAND WHITE 


TERRIERS 
FINE YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE 
The home of BAUGHFELL BLOSSOM of the KNOLL 


Winners Prize in Boston, Jan. 1, 191 


THE KNOLL, Florence, Mass. 











po thence Laeger 


For Sale and at 
Stud—Make Best 
Companions, 
Equally at Home 
in House and 
Stable. 


Walescott Kennels 
Bernardsville, N. J 














Have You a Puppy in Your Home? It Beats a Fairy. 


A lively playfellow. 
A cozy bedfellow. 


BOSTON TERRIERS—PEKINGESE—CHOWS 


Sunny Hill Kennels 
34 Crane Street Caldwell, N. J. 














THOROUGH-BRED 
WHITE COLLIES 


The Most Beautiful Dogs in 
the World 


A Guardian for the Home. Playmate 
for the Childre anion for the 
Household, nae an Ideat Shepherd. 


SHOMONT KENNELS 
Box 574, 





Monticello, lowa 








Sealyham Terriers 
A nice lot of puppies by 


Ch. Hadley Hoodwink 
and Woodside Pep 


(The winning puppy at Westminster 1917) 
These are good and will be 


sold at reasonable prices 


James A. Burden, Syosset, L. I. 











| 





IRISH WOLFHOUNDS 
FROM CHAMPION STOCK 





Jerico’s St. Patrick for ‘ai $2,500 
Stud Fee, $50.00 


1 Male Puppy, 9 months old, by 
Ch. Jerico’s Ballaghboy...... $125.00 


1 Female Puppy, same litter.... $ 50.00 
1 Male Puppy, 6 months old.... $ 75.00 


JERICO KENNELS 
Mrs. J. A. Davis Syosset, L. I. 

















WALLY-WALLY KENNELS 
MR. and MRS. PAUL HUHN 
900 Fingerboard Rd. Grasmere, S. I. 


Police and Army Dogs 
With Pedigrees—For Sale 
Splendid Grounds for Boarding 











ECKELHURST KENNELS 


German Shepherd Dog Puppies 


FOR SALE 


MISS FRANCES CREVELING 
Member G. S. D. C. of A. Franklin Park, N. J. 











Teaneck Police Dog 
Kennels 


Breeders of Police, Red Cross 
and Army Dogs. Wonderful com- 
panions and protectors for chil- 
dren. Excellent selection of 
puppies. 
Teaneck Road 100. 
Phone Hackensack 1137-W 
Teaneck, New Jersey 














AT WOODSIDE, LONG ISLAND 
10 minutes a Pennsylvania station, 
7th Avenue and 33rd St. Conducted ex 
clusively for boarders. Established 20 


years. Unsurpassed for pet and sporting 
dogs. Acres of exercising grounds with 
F R secure fencing. Health, Happiness aneanes. 


No sick dogs or young puppies taken 


spection oa By y 4 ee 


The Kennels, Woodside. et) island (near 
Woodside Station) t 


- Phone 93 Newtown 

















HOWS Secu 
Grown Dogs 
Reds and Blues 
Must dispose of my entire stock. Write for prices, etc. 
Mrs. MARGARET P. AXTELL 
425 Boston Post Road Portchester, N. Y. 
Phone Portchester 1443 
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THE DOG MART 





Boo KOW PEKINGESE 


Fine litters 
of Peking- 
ese Pup- 
pies from 
Champion 
stock al- 
: ‘ . Sermmen| ways for 
Lewa of Pah: Kow, Bett American Bred sale 

Warren & Jenni S RR. Station, Pelham how ion Y. 

aria a aici WILL-O-WAVE 


ia WIRE HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 

















Handsome Blenheim Spaniel Imported and American Bred 

Two years old. Color—orange and white. House, 

street, auto and lead broken; very affectionate, ideal F O R S A L E 

. pet and house dog. Fond of children. Live in Stud and Show Dogs—Brood Bitches—Puppies 


apartment, reason for selling. Fine Xmas present. 
Chas. W. Hale, 24 High St., Springfield, Mass. 


és > 99 USSIAN WOLFHOUND 
NO DOG LIKE’EM” || |* —— 


Hardy September whelped Scotties that will add Xmas 

cheer. None better, they are typical, game, safest dog for IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 
children and the best of Pals. ‘Once Owned —NEVER without” Grandson of ‘“‘Zyclon of Perchina,” 14 months old, house- 
trained, very gentle and fond of children. May be seen any 


TALISKER KENNELS, Lancaster, Pa. time. No dealers. 


(Member of Scottish Terriers Club of America) Address Mrs. L. V. Weil, 8 East 74th St., N. Y. City 


Address GEO. J. WILLOCK 54th St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


< Country Home Dogs 


a2 Good nourishing food and 
; best of care is given. 























Cleanliness is our Motto 


TEANECK KENNELS 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
Teaneck Road Phone Hackensack 1137-W 


























Persian Kittens* 
also Toy Pomeranians 


qe e Argent Kennels h hold an international record 
‘or prize winning s 


PEKINGES E—Largest Kennel in America 


ALL ages and colors. Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs’ and puppies Champion bred. 


SOME AS LOW AS $25 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Shipped safely anywhere. Send for photographs and descriptions. 
MRS. H.-A. BAXTER 


E isite ters, all ages and colors. Very 
hardy, tg romesers il No dealer 


, THE MISSES CHAMPION 





a 








‘ Northcote House, Grymes ae 489 Fi 
Staten isiand, N. ifth Avenue, New York Great Neck, L. I. 
Argent Kennel ranisonie ‘aan ar T Telephone Vanderbilt 1236 ’ Telephone Great Neale 418 



































eGem of the 
"Notions | 











Sc AAELI S&P 
Russian School of 


PAN CTLN-G 


yf 
GRADED CLASSES and private pe A 
lessons for children, adults and « f 
teachers, in Greek, Interpretive, 
National, Classic, Character and 
Toe Dancing. Personal instruc- 


tion by Mr. Challif. 
MODERN DANCING in its latest ro. for this 


forms can be learned in private At Your Dealers 
lessons. Please send for catalog. a COLUMBIA SASvEReR. COMPANY -CHICAGO Makers 


Three beautiful ballrooms TO RENT 
for entertainments, weddings, recitals, 
balls, etc. 


163-165 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
CLOSE Opposite Carnegie Hall Phone Columbus 4167 


TO ALL THEATRES 
BE. Keith's AL Ye 
M M IMPORTING CO. 


AND SHOPS 
BROADWAY and 47th STREET, NEW YORK 11 E. 45th ST,, NEW YORK 


Costume Design DeLuxe 
With P. CLEMENT BROWN 
x, Fashion Create and Design for Trade 
a LEADING VAUDEVILLE THE WORLD A oo ae samme 


and Stage Work, Fashion Drawing and 
IN THE WORLD 





act DIESS a> = 





The BILTMORE 


Where the social life 
of New York centers 
by day and evening 








DUNHILL 
PIPES 


























AT 


The Million 
Dollar Theatre 



































BROWN’S SALON STUDIOS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue, at 48th Street, 
New York City. 


neg Rite Auditorium 
San Francisco, California. 
























its Related Arts, Pattern Make and 


Model ‘‘Art in Dress’. Studio and 
Mail Courses. ‘‘Made in France” via 
Those who love distinction and luxury will find the appoint- Brquiste mouth, clean 
ments of this theatre completely to their liking. In the bills a 
presented there's a dash of everything worth while in theatri- al charm, is as 
cals. The best that the Opera, Dramatic, Comedy and Vaude- 
ville stages can offer, blended by experts in entertainment. . : > 15c. for a 


DAILY MATINEES, 25c, 50c and Best Seats 75c. 
EVENINGS, 25 cents, 50 cents, 75 cents, $1.00 and $1.50 ; 


HIGH “LASS JEWELS ges 
DIAMONDS A 








THE ANTIDOLOR MFG. CO. 
20. Main St., Springville, N. Y-. 
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THE GLENSPRINGS 


AND TH E THE “HUMAN MACHINES?” of America have won the war. The men 
and women of America who made this winning possible, made it possible 
HU MAN because their “human machines” were so geared and so handled, mentally 


and physically, that they could produce enormous work under intense 
MACHINE strain. They had taken care of their “‘Human Machines.” They had 

taken time to look over that human engine, the Heart—taken intelligent 

Rest and Recreation to smooth out and oil up its rough bearings. 


OUR VICTORY has been a matter of perfect human machines. Will 
power, alone, could not have carried us through those tense times. Our 
will to win was made doubly sure by sound, capable bodies, great-mental 
power, and a Strong Heart. 


AND NOW, as much as ever before, it is your patriotic duty to keep well. 
Steady, tense effort affects the heart. Rest, and an intelligent looking over 
of this marvellous engine of yours is vital. You have won the victory. 
Give your human machine a looking over now to see that the strain has 
not injured it. Yours may be perfect—but you will have greater confi- 
dence in it, get more and better work out of it, go faster and farther 
with it, if you KNOW its perfections—and its limitations. 


The GLEN SPRINGS is the great American garage for human machines. 














It offers to Americans, here, all the, medicinal advantages of the Spas 
abroad. Its waters have five times the strength of Nauheim. It is the 
pioneer American “cure” for Heart Disorders. It is the only place in this 
country where the Nauheim baths for Heart and Circulatory Disorders 
are given with a natural calcium chloride brine. The treatments, under 
the direction of physicians, are particularly adapted to Heart Disease, 
Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional, and Nervous Disorders—Rheumatism, 
Gout, and Obesity. 








Ae - mS 
TH EG LEN SpRI Al GS In the famed Indian Lake region, where a dry, clear and invigorating 


atmosphere and beautiful surroundings offer ideal conditions for taking 
WATKINS, NEW YORK an American “cure” during the winter months—a “cure” that rests and 
builds up and makes new.the American human machine. 
On Seneca Lake 


The Hotel and Bath buildings are extensive and complete and are one in 
construction. Everywhere is the atmosphere of friendly companionship. 
The service is most modern in every particular. Rooms are spacious and 
homelike. The table is the finished product of chefs expert in catering to 
particular tastes. The most comfortable heating of all buildings is fur- 
nished by an abundant supply of natural gas. A large garage cares for 
your car. And above all—always interesting, cultivated people. 


On the main line of principal auto roads across New 
York State, between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. 
The Southern Tier State Highway, all macadam, gives 
direct connection with New York City and New England. 
On the Northern Central division of the Pennsylvania 
Railway, the Pennsylvania division of the New York 


Central, and the main line of the Lehigh Valley. By Open the year round. Winter days are glorious here—and winter sports 
the Lackawanna and Erie Roads, connection is made at perfect. You will be wholly comfortable. Reservations should be made 
Elmira by the Northern Central Railroad. now. 


REMEMBER! It is still your patriotic duty to keep well. Your human 
machine is of first importance to you and to your country always, and, in 
that connection and for that reason—THE GLEN SPRINGS 


Illustrated Booklets on request WM. E. LEFFINGWELL, President 
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The Magic Window 


One Glimpse Through Its Mystic Glass Reveals All of Life 


well-loved place where he’may find 

solace for his spirit, when the world 
crowds too close. The monk flys to his cell 
—the beauty, to her boudoir. With me, it 
is my window. I go to it whenever I can 
steal away from the endless round of my 
days, and there, close to it, my hot face 
pressed to its cool, smooth surface, I find 
comfort and strength. It never fails me 
—no matter how gray the day, how 
dreary the ceaseless press of care, one 
glance through its clear glass shows me 
new beauties. A hundred new-born 
hopes leap within me as I gaze, fasci- 
nated. For it is life I see through that 
magic casement—a new life, gay with 
color, shining with a clear, hard bril- 
liance; a life whole worlds apart from 
my own drab round; a life that I, with 
the faith of my dreams, vow some day to 
have a part in. At my magic window, 
high above that vision, yet seeing it with 
a strange clearness, I stand, my eyes 
wide with amazement. 

Small wonder, when my window re- 
veals these glorious vistas to me, that I 
goto it whenever Ican. There are those, 
indeed, who speak bitterly of my fond- 
ness for stealing away from them and 
gazing through that mystic pane. They 
say that there are sterner things in life— 
they hint that I might: be doing far great- 
er service for Humanity. Poor, starved 
souls! I cannot even feel contempt for 
them—they are too pitiful. I turn from 
them, and feast again on the dazzling 
panorama before me. 


1 vel one of us has some familiar, 


AR to the west, the red sun, halved 

by the clean line of the Palisades, 
hovers low in the sky. The clouds shade 
from wicked scarlet to saintly gray— 
there are no sunsets elsewhere like those 
I see from my window. The river be- 
low proudly bears a file of battleships, 
grim beneath their grotesque camouflage as 
a courtesan is haggard under her gaudy cos- 
metics. Against the evening sky, the lights 
on the Palisades are beginning to show, 
spelling, in their flaming letters, the magic 
message, ‘“Thistledown Silk Stockings— 
Ask Dad, he Knows.” I thrill in answer 
to those words of fire. 

Closer to my vantage point, the elevated 
trains dash past, as if bent on destruction. 
Just below them is a massive red building, 
festooned with fire-escapes. Crowds are 
waiting patiently for its sternly closed doors 
to open,—waiting heroically there in the 
piercing cold, beating their congested chests 
with their numb hands, or standing motion- 
less, doggedly enduring it, according to their 
temperament. What can this place be, that 
all those pilgrims come to it from afar, and 


wait for the privilege of crossing its thresh- 
old? A great light breaks on me—it is the 
Hippodrome, and those patient figures are 
the transients, come to New York for a few 
brief, glorious days from such quaint places 
as Chicago and Kansas City. 




















“No matter how gray the day, how dreary the 
press of care,-one glance through the clear 
glass of my window shows me new beauties” 


UST down the street, a slim, distin- 

guished figure pauses on the low steps 
of a white building, and stands as one in 
deep thought. It is—yes, it is George Jean 
Nathan, issuing from his apartment in the 
Royalton, thinking up some gentle, kindly 
saying, some gem of homely philosophy, 
that will make the world a little gladder 
place to live in. Across the street, before 
the hospitably lighted door of the Algon- 
quin Hotel, stand two ladies, swaying under 
the weight of their sables. Their backs are 
toward me, so I cannot tell who they are, 
but there is something in the way they stand, 
each with one hand low on the hip and the 
other toying with the gold mesh bag, that 
makes me think they are actresses. 

To the north, the electric signs are flash- 
ing their beacons, extolling the merits of 
chewing-gum, phonographs, automobile 
tires, and other of life’s necessities. The 
signs of the theatres blaze out the names of 


their current plays. I start to count the 

theatres, but soon stop, worn out, my brain 

in a daze. A tall building stands out, one 

of its upper floors bathed in a ghastly green 

light. I move, so that I can see in its 

window. It is a large bare room, in which 
stands a man, the upper third of him 
hidden under the black cloth cover of a 
camera. Before him stand two other 
men, dressed in strange, ragged gar- 
ments, engaged in an eccentric amuse- 
ment. They are busily hurling custard 
pies at each other. Ah—it is a moving 
picture studio! 


ARTHER west, I can discern an- 

other studio, of a different sort. The 
man behind the camera moves, emerges, 
—why, it is Arnold Genthe. I can see 
the subjects of his photography now, as 
my eyes grow accustomed to the soft 
shadows—a group of barefoot dancers, 
slender, graceful girls, clad in swirls of 
misty chiffon. I shiver slightly, and, 
drawing my Georgette crépe blouse 
closer. about me, I turn to the south. 

There the white fastnesses of the Pub- 
lic Library spread before me. Its broad 
stairs are crowded with figures. 

Strange figures join the entering 
throngs—female figures, I discover, after 
looking rather closely. Their hair is 
short and lank, and they lie in ambush 
behind tortoise-shell rimmed glasses. 
There is about them ascetic boniness of 
wrist, a chaste flatness of instep. They 
are going into the library to delve deep in 
the works of Ellen Key, and of Havelock 
Ellis, and to-morrow night they will rest 
their acute elbows on the tables of “The 
Purple Pup,” and spring the stuff as 
their own. 

My fascinated gaze travels to the east. 
Perhaps the brightest vision of all 
stretches before me there—Fifth Avenue, 
in all the glory of its soft white lights. 

The street is packed with expensive-looking 
automobiles; the gentle throb of their motors 
rises to my ears like the sound of a maiden’s 
heart-beats. The sidewalks are thronged 
with people. Everybody in the world seems 
gathered there—dowagers, debutantes, di- 
vorceés, interesting people who do things and 
far more interesting people who do nothing 
whatever, soldiers, civilians, artists, artistes, 
people who write poetry and people who 
write cheques—everybody in the world of 
New York moves along the crowded pave- 
ment, beneath my eyes. 


UT who am I, perhaps you wonder, that 

I may look through this magic window 

and see the very centre of the whirl of: life? 

Why, I—I am the third assistant stenog- 

rapher to the secretary of the editor of 
Vanity Fair. 
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STERLING SILVERWARE 
isa 
Solid Investment 
How much money is spent 
on inconsequential trifles 
which, united in a single 
purchase of good silver- 
ware, would constitute 
a permanent investment 
and a handsome addition 
tothe home! ~ ~ ~ 


GORHAM 


STERLING SILVERWARE 
1s sold by leading jewelers 


everywhere and bears 
this trade~mark 


QUO 


STERLING 
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“PEACE AND WAR,”—A Design, in the Greek Style, by Fish, for a mural panel to be placed in the palace of the Once-Upon-a-Time-Kaiser, at Corfu 
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Lillian Russell 


After Doing Yeoman Service as Recruiting Sergeant for the Marines, Miss Russell Has Returned to the Stage 
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The Great Moment of Calm Between War and Peace 


below the cataract the waters, for a space, 

wear a calm surface; but they are boiling 
underneath, with the initial power of the great 
descent. Their fury is lost to view for a mo- 
ment, but it appears again, not far below, in 
the mighty sweeping rapids,—plunging, and 
foaming, destructive, unmanageable. 


(Tiicow' is never a pause in Nature. Just 


* seems as if the world at present, especially 
the Americans, who have been little more 
remote from the war than the Europeans, had 
needed a moment of calm. We can collect 
our wits. We have time to rearrange our 
thoughts. We feel the impulse to raise our 
hands to God in thankfulness for the deliver- 
ance of the world from the immediate and 
awful destruction which threatened it so re- 
cently. Let us do this; for nothing else can 
satisfy our souls, and nothing else can so well 
prepare us for the new struggles that almost 
certainly lie ahead of us in the future. 

The reaction which normally follows any 
great heroic effort is mundane in its nature. 


FTER any war for liberty, people feel the 
need of rest, food, amusement, order, self 
indulgence. The selfish passions have been 
suppressed by the exigencies of war beyond 
the point which nature permanently tolerates, 
and there is apt to ensue a period of license. 
This effect shows not only in individuals but 
also in nations. 

When Europe combined to put down the 
tyrant Napoleon, Europe fought for liberty. 
Even Germany was enlisted in the struggle. 
But as soon as the tyrant had been overthrown 
the forces which overthrew him became tyran- 
nical. His empire was divided as the spoil of 
the victors. His methods of government sur- 
vived his empire, and a period of reaction and 
obscurantism set in. Even England, who had 
been the backbone of the twenty year conflict 
with Imperialism, became reactionary, and for 
a period liberty was suppressed there. It was 
fifteen years before England’s conscience and 
her faith in human nature could again awaken 
and she could take up the threads of her nor- 
mal life. 


F you wish to realize in your own person 
the nature of this reaction, you have only 
to remember how you felt when some of our 
soldier boys tore the red flag from the hands 
of the mob a few days after the armistice. 


By JOHN JAY CHAPMAN 


For myself, I cared not who tore down that 
flag. It was an intolerable symbol. It is so 
still, to most of us. We feel that we must 
have order and patriotism now, even at the 
cost of free speech. This is a natural, an 
inevitable result of the war. But it shows a 
state of mind in us just a little out of key 
with our institutions. 

It would be a miracle, and a thing not in 
nature’s order, if the nations should to-mor- 
row settle down into a League of Peace, and 
every man should strive only to do good to 
his neighbor. Nevertheless, the great gain 
has been made already. It exists in the stim- 
ulated consciences, the sharpened wits and the 
heroic mood of millions of men. But between 
the appearance of these new virtues and the 
fruition of them, lies a period of unrest. All 
this new virtue is personal, and not as yet 
institutional. It can pass into government 
and into the national habits of the world only 
by degrees, and through the shuttling waves of 
civic agitation. 


N considering America’s probable share in 
the new epoch it is well to cast a glance 
backward over her conduct in the war. The 
striking thing revealed by such a review is 
the competency of the average American. The 
republic established by the Fathers has proved 
to be as strong in war as in peace. This has 
not been due to the military or civic genius of 
any one man or of any body of brilliant men, 
but to the common sense of the entire people. 
Our common school system is the reason for 
the triumph. At the bottom of our institutions 
lie a few simple ideas, touchstones, and adum- 
brations of truth. They are extremely abstract 
in their nature, and, at the same time, ex- 
tremely practical, 

These ideas have been inculcated into our 
children since 1776, and they have proved 
adequate to the great European emergency of 
1914. The American school-boy found him- 
self at home in the world-problem. If the 
American people and the American soldiers 
had not thoroughly understood what they were 
fighting for, they never could have rendered 
such assistance as they gave to the Allies. 
This American competency is not the result of 
mere thought, but of thought mixed with prac- 
tice. It is a slowly developed quality of brain 
and character, a habit of mind; and it de- 
pends upon and implies a well matured outfit 
of institutions. 


— American people pushed their govern- 
ment into war. The people during the 
first year of the war forced upon their peace- 
elected rulers an emergency government con- 
sisting of the ablest men in the land. During 
those months in which the new agencies were 
created there was a period of inefficiency and 
apparent chaos; and then the war-wheels began 
to turn freely. 

When the actual fighting began, and the 
American marines, and then the new army, got 
into action at Cantigny, Belleau Wood and 
Chateau Thierry, the spear point of our armies 
had behind it the will of a hundred million 
freemen. No merely martial nation, no mere 
professionals could have fought as did these 
men. - Every man was a hero who understood 
the contest.and had, as it were, been in train- 
ing for it all his life. It was this spirit that 
broke the back of the Germans ‘and shortened 
the war by a year. It was Cantigny and St: 
Mihiel and the Argonne. The few thousand 
men who spent their lives so freely during 
three months fighting saved the lives of half 
a million Americans and as many more of the 
Allies and set their country in a place of 
honor which it can never lose. 

The most profound common sense governed 
America’s conduct in the whole matter, a com- 
mon sense whose slowness was at. first agoniz- 
ing, but whose steady, consecutive, indomitable 
development and quick: triumph will remain 
as one of the wonders of history. .The Frenth 
say to us, “Ah, votre Wilson est épatant.” 
But, it is the American people who are épatant. 
No matter who had been president, the same 
course would have been taken, the same result 
reached. The American people is the most re- 
markable phenomenon on the globe. 


os are going to be called quite soon to 
take a leading hand in the reconstruction 
of Europe. The process has begun already 
with Mr. Wilson’s trip to Versailles. He did 
not volunteer to go there: he was actually 
pulled there by the exigencies of the case. 
And not for his own sake was he wanted, but 
in order that the benevolence, the political 
experience and the commonsense of America 
should be enlisted in the difficult tasks that 
now face the Allies. New problems bristle at 
every conference, raising their snaky heads like 
Gorgons among the negotiators. 

The Allies evidently believe that the pres- 
ent interlude in the (Continued on page 68) 
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The Joys of Armisticing in Paris 
A New Outdoor Sport for Innocents Abroad 


Sketches by RABAJOI 


(THE new sport of armisticing began at eleven o’clock 
on the morning oft November 11th, but didn’t 
really get into full swing until a few weeks before 
Christmas, when Mr. Wilson reached Paris to explain 
his fourteen points to the inconceivably obtuse Euro- 
pean statesmen, who have been struggling along for 
four years with apparently only one point in view,— 
to defeat Germany. And while Mr. Wilson was 
elucidating the points, the seven hundred and thirty- 
nine Democrats of his personal suite, including the 
chefs and pastry cooks from the Ritz, disguised as 
U. S. sailors and Christian or Columbian secretaries, 
spent their twenty-four spare hours each day sight- 
seeing in Paris. The Parisians, however, are accus- 
tomed to cook tourists, and accepted the armisticers as 
evidence of how safe the world now is for Democrats. 





.“So this is Paris!’ This portrays the arrival of two 
willing Y. M. C. A. workers in Paris, where they have 
come to help along the morale of the town. The Knight 
of Columbus is cautioning them in regard to the myriad 
dangers that lurk in wait for innocent, Young Men’s 
Charming Amusement war workers, alone in a great city 


Scene in Paris during the 
American invasion. The sol- 
diers, finding they have real- 
ly nothing to do since the 
war has been turned off, 
have come to Paris for a 
short change. The proprietor 
of the café is doing his ut- 
most to see that they get it Ao) 





















The ideal tour of Paris—show- 
ing the soldiers from Brooklyn, 
New York, and Lover’s Leap, 
Nebraska, what a real city looks 
like. It will be noted that the 
guide’s audience seems to be 
rather less impressed by and 
interested in figures of ancient 
French kings than they are in 
figures of modern French queens 


VANITY FAIR 





Nenette and Rintintin—a de- 
lightful little fantasy with 
a K. of C. secretary and his 
third assistant interpreter 
as the hero and heroine. 
This is but one of many inci- 
dents illustrating the strong 
spirit of co-operation be- 
tween France and America 


The discipline of the army has gone completely to the 
jogs since the signing of the armistice. Here are two 
common or garden privates, who have utterly neglected 
to salute the second lieutenant on the extreme right. In 
fact, they never even saw him, they have been so occu- 
pied improving their opportunities of learning French 
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A New Use for Woodrow Wilson 


We Nominate Him for President of the United States of Europe 


thought. Marshal Foch has done that for 

us; and we may get out our telescopes and 
observe the heavens by the aid of celestial 
globes, nautical tables, and mother wit. 

Some constellations have set, in the course of 
the war; a few very notable new ones have 
loomed above the horizon,—the Jugo-Slavs, the 
Magyars, and the Poles, for instance, and ever 
so many minor planets and satellites. These 
nations occupy lands that are often contiguous, 
like the states in America; and one cannot 
imagine them remaining utterly isolated from 
one another with diverse tariffs and coinages, 
and attending to their common interests by 
means of ambassadors and consuls. 


[te times at last give us leisure for 


HE agglomerations of races who live in and 

about Austria and who are now clamoring 
for popular government are certainly going to 
require, within four or five years, some federa- 
tion, some guidance, some unity. Whatever 
form of league they may adopt, the first ques- 
tion to be asked will be, ‘“Who shall be the first 
President?” 

Setting aside local animosities,—a thing 
easier said than done,—who is there anywhere 
in the world who typifies the idea out of which 
all those new nations were born? 

Surely the President of the United States is 
the man. 


T can hardly have escaped the attention of 

any thoughtful person that a great many 
good purposes would be served if Mr. Wilson 
should hereafter be chosen as the first Presi- 
dent of the New Federation. Such an outcome 
would symbolize the invasion of the old world 
by the new. It would please every one in 
America,—especially the Republican party. 
We should all be proud of our leader, and 
should proudly lend him to Europe as a sam- 
ple of self-determination, and as one of the 
greatest living authorities on western Democ- 
racy. Moreover, to the peoples of these infant 
states Mr. Wilson is the best known and the 
most trusted man in the world. If he should 
die to-morrow, he would be remembered in 
Central Europe as the George Washington of 
the world war. ‘ 

This is no accident. In reviewing his course 
during the war, you will find that he has con- 
stantly said and done things which aroused 
the antagonism of his own countrymen, and 
quite often has hurt the feelings of Germany. 
He has sometimes given concern to thoughtful 
persons among our Allies, but he has never 
said a word which was not the wine of life to 
the peoples of Central Europe who were strug- 
gling for the privilege of governing themselves. 
Although these peoples will, no doubt, be jeal- 
ous of one another, and suspicious of any one 
in Europe who should aspire to be their leader, 
they harbor neither jealousy nor suspicion 
toward America. America is the great machine 
that has lifted them out of the pit, and Mr. 
Wilson is the god of that machine. 

If anyone should suggest that it would be a 
step down for Mr. Wilson to pass from the 
Presidency of the United States of America to 
that of the United States of Europe, the small- 
est reflection wil! convince him thet this is an 


By ARISTIPPUS the YOUNGER 


illusion; for the greatness of the occasion can- 
not be exaggerated. Mr. Wilson’s taking the 
pest would do what nothing else could do,— 
keep the world’s mind focussed on what have 
been the issues of this war. We have had the 
Vision: will it fade? 


o- us sce what part the Allies wiil play in 
the affair. Asa practical matter, the Allies 
cannot safely withdraw their forces from Ger- 
many and Ceniral Europe until some forms of 
government have been established there and 
have been in operation for a considerable period 





MARSHAL FOCH 


This latest portrait bust of the great French 
general, Commander-in-chief of the victorious 
Allied forces, was modeled by Auguste Mail- 
lard at the Great Headquarters of the French 
army near Amiens. It is now the property of 
the State, and will soon be placed in some 
conspicuous position of honcr in _ Paris 


of time. The Allies will police Europe during 
the ¢xperimental stages of the coming era; and 
it would seem to be inevitable that the Allies 
should have a good deal to say about any new 
Federation. It is safe to predict that no man 
will become the first President of any new 
federation who is a persona non grata to the 
Allies. 

But let us remember this,—that, with the 
subsidence of actual war, there are going to be 
two parties in every country of the Allies (in- 
cluding America), viz: the party of those who 
favor a brilliant foreign policy, and the party 
of those who dread a brilliant foreign policy, 
for their respective nations. Mr. Wilson is the 
idol of the latter class of people all over Europe, 


and if we do not send him over there to take 
charge of their laboring classes, the socialists, 
and humanitarians, those classes will be rush- 
ing, under his wings, here to America, and beg- 
ging us to take charge of Turkey and Poland 
and to spend our energies in intervening in 
Europe (in the name of non-intervention) and 
in bossing the self-determination of Croats and 
Ukrainians by the aid of a long distance tele- 
phone. 


HY, the thing has begun already. Vis- 
count Bryce wants us to help the Allies 
to govern Constantinople,—we whom everybody 
likes and everybody trusts, would, he thinks, 
make such nice stake-holders and moderators 
between the wrangling nations. I sympathize 
with the Viscount. America’s moral influence 
ought to be felt in Kiel and in Constantinople. I 
want her kind feelings to qualify the squabbles 
of the Allies. But I don’t want official Wash- 
ington to do any more muddling in Europe than 
is absolutely necessary. I don’t want to have to 
vote and write letters to the New York papers 
on the question of, ‘““How shall we fix the Sul- 
tan?” And I don’t want the job of preventing 
the Republican party from fixing him in a way 
which I do not approve. Yet these things are 
on the cards—if Viscount Bryce is listened to. 
By lending Wilson as a first President to the 
new group of nations, we should exert all our 
moral power, transferring it to foreign prob- 
lems on foreign soil, and this without too much 
affecting our domestic destinies. With Mr. 
Wilson established as the figure-head in south- 
eastern Europe, his prestige in America would 
be so great that a brilliant foreign policy here 
would be adjourned for a generation. He is 
already a major-prophet: but in that case he 
would be almost a god. It would act as an 
apotheosis. 
There would be one dariger in the matter :— 
It might turn out, I say it might turn out, that 
the genius went out of Mr. Wilson as soon as 
he no longer had the American people behind 
him. He has hitherto had the benefit of price- 
less, unsolicited advice; and he may uncon- 
sciously have formed a subliminal habit of 
waiting for the boost. He has the art of elicit- 
ing plébiscites from his own countrymen by 
threatening to do what they don’t want him to 
do, e. g., keep out of war, chat too confidentially 
with Germany, muzzle the press, etc. He seems 
to be always digging his own grave. And then, 
just as he has completed it, and the American 
people are gathering in the background with 
shovels in their hands to heave him in, hey 
presto!—Mr. W. has skipped over the top in a 
jiffy, and it appears that he’s the best fellow 
in the world, and has in spite of appearances, 
agreed with everybody in every particular all 
the while. 


OW would he act if he suddenly found 

himself president of Jugoslavonia? And 
how would the Croatian peasants act? Could 
they criticise their god? A blooded trotting 
horse is accustomed to an expert driver, who 
reins him in, whips him and talks to him in- 
cessantly. These problems are insoluble; but 
I will tell you in confidence that I believe Mr. 
Wilson would somehow win out. 
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WHITE 


WHITE 


Alice Brady nurses the 
wounded hero back to 
health in the last act, to 
provide a_ satisfactorily 
happy ending for ‘Forever 
After.” by Owen Davis 


Phoebe Foster is the latest recruit to 


the ranks of the Red Cross. 


gone on duty in “By Pigeon Post,” 
the London success which recently 
opened over here, at the Cohan Theatre 
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IRA. L. HILL 


VANITY FAIR 


“The 


Mary Nash bravely goes 
right to the very front as 
a nurse in 
Chance,” a play of the 
war written 


Big 


by Grant 


MAURICE 


Hedda Hopper—in private life, Mrs. 
De Wolf Hopper—plays the réle of a 
trained nurse in “‘Be Calm, Camilla.” 


She isn’t really a Red Cross nurse— 


but she is a very highly trained nurse 


Carolyn Thompson’s Red 
Cross service lies in the 
front ranks of musical com- 
edy. She appears in the lead- 
ing role in “Little Simplic- 
ity,” at the Globe Theatre 


Red Cross Nurses at the Broadway Front 


On Duty Behind the Lines of the Current Plays 


Morris and Willard Mack 
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histles Blew 


A Few Thoughts on the Psychology of New-Born Peace 


terre, four hundred and fifty feet from the 
ground in the Whangdoodle Building, 
gazing out at the marvelous map of Manhattan 
spread below me; the wedge-shaped patch of 
roofs and towers embraced by two silver arms 
of the sea, bathed in sunlight and the whole 
town looking remarkably tubbed and scrubbed 
on the bright end-of-the-year morning, I can- 
not but marvel at the exhilarating metamor- 
phosis which has come over us all since that 
memorable day only a few weeks ago when the 
whistles blew! 

If it were not that my case is typical, I 
should not venture to mention it, but, after all, 
great events can only be described in terms of 
the individual. Wherefore, let us suppose that 
I am not me, but simply Type A or B, pointed 
at with a stick by Professor Bumpus, who is 
lecturing on Mob Psychology. 

“Let us consider Type A,” the Professor 
would say, “and let us, by Type A, designate 
the average professional man whose modest 
pre-war income has shrunk to the immodest 
level of his borrowing capacity; a point so low 
as to be unmentionable. You see him now sit- 
ting at his window in the Whangdoodle Build- 
ing wondering whether to jump out to-day or 
to-morrow. He has bought Liberty Bonds with 
his dollars, Thrift Stamps with his quarters, 
War-work buttons with his dimes, and now, 
mournfully chinking seven cents and an an- 
cient Roman pocket piece in his jeans, he asks 
himself whether the end will be a survival of 
the fittest or of the fattest.” 


N I sit at the window of my cosy pied-a- 


UCH indeed is a true picture of Type A in 

the dark days before the whistles blew. 

I suppose that practically every able-bodied 
male in the United States who had not already 
donned khaki or blue was considering, six 
weeks ago, that a commission of some sort was 
about his only hope. The family ?—well, yes, 
that was a problem. If Aunt Lucy or Uncle 
Luther didn’t come across with an ante-mortem 
settlement the state would have to provide, 
that’s all. A great many patrii familie did 
take the final jump and went scuttling off to 
Zachary Taylor or Newport News, while the 
countryside resounded to the bang of closing 
homes and the wails of wives and little ones 
being deported to unpopular relatives, whose 
groans greatly augmented the chorus. There 
was a pooling of laws and in-laws that hadn’t 
been seen since the day of the wedding; the 
only difference being that there were no pres- 
ents and everybody said what he or she really 
thought. 

Members of the Type A group were seen 
coming out of smart haberdasheries—lieuten- 
ants in droves, numerous captains and even an 
occasional major, as painfully conscious of his 
gold leaves as Adam must have been when he 
wore the first one, of fig. 


ND the ladies, bless them, were all in a 
ferment in those closing hours of the 
world conflict. Tender, young, unmarried fe- 
males who had never dreamed of leaving the 
home-nest were suddenly inspired to get across 
the ocean by hook or by crook; callous cynics 
who had consistently looked askance at a knit- 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


ting-machine were beginning to wonder what 
sort of uniform would be most becoming,—if 
any,—countless documents were filed and the 
post-office staggered under the mass of charac- 
ter letters, loyalty letters and what not. 

I myself sat, on that dark morning of No- 
vember 7th, taking stock of the future. Before 
me lay two blank applications waiting to be 
filled out. One of them outlined the require- 
ments necessary to become second-lieutenant in 
the carrier-pigeon ground-school; the other 
described alluringly the greasy joys of a me- 
chanic in the motor transport. On either side 
of them, forming an almost perfect balance, 
lay two pockets, the right-hand one containing 
my life insurance policy and my Liberty 
Bonds, while on the left, in a neat file, re- 
posed my accounts payable. With trembling 
hand I picked up the pigeon-paper and looked 
for the dotted line. 

And then the whistles blew! 


O, reader, I did not suddenly leap up and 

cry, “The pigeons be damned!” or any- 
thing so volcanic. No, I wrote calmly on, fill- 
ing out line after line, racking my brains to 
think of my mother’s middle name, looking 
absently at my watch and saying to myself— 
‘“O, yes, twelve o’clock,” and continuing at my 
task. 

And still the whistles blew. And _ then, 
slowly, so slowly, the consciousness crept over 
me that something tremendous had happened. 
I pulled out my watch again, this time with a 
snap of decision. Quarter past twelve—and 
the whistles! O, those glorious whistles! It 
was a growing uproar, a deep-toned crescendo 
that sent chills up and down my spine and 
made my back hair rise. With my face buried 
in my hands I sat and shivered, groping, 
searching, trying to realize it all. And outside 
rose the mighty flood that carried my soul away 
with it, a flood made up of wailing sirens, and 
barytone factory voices, raucous motors, bel- 
lowing transports, sharp-stabbing stationary 
engines and, underneath them, the confused, 
far-away sound of excited shouts. Hurried 
footsteps were rushing past my door in the 
outer corridor and confused voices were bab- 
bling a jargon in which only one word was dis- 
tinguishable—Peace! 


ES .... it had come. What if it was 

but a rehearsal, the result of a bungled bit 
of mis-information It was essentially true. 
And I, well—after that first sacred moment, in 
which every mingled emotion joined with the 
mighty chorus outside in a_heart-breaking 
prayer of thanksgiving—I experienced that 
second inspiring sensation, in which I soon 
found I was not alone, namely, an overween- 
ing thirst. 

As ancient volumes say, let us draw a veil 
over what followed. The hiatus between the 
first and second acts of tise great double-bill 
was a dim, head-achey hyphen entirely sur- 
rounded by joy. The entire town was mad 
with it. I saw only one squabble. It was dur- 
ing Act I, when twelve outraged citizens fell 
upon a small individual, who said the glorious 
news was not true. 


But, you say, this is a history. Granted, 


but, as the old lady of classic story said, I love 
to talk about it. And more than that, has it 
not wrought a revolution in more senses than 
one? The whole background of life is changed. 

From the moment Type A slammed down 
his roll-top and rushed for the elevator, after 
carefully shaking his bills-payable out of the 
window into the loveliest November snow-storm 
known in the annals of the street-cleaning de- 
partment, hasn’t the world been a brighter and 
better place to live in? 


fia what an unscrambling of eggs there has 
been. Special trains have been pulling 
out of Zachary Taylor loaded to the guards 
with potential Colonels and Generals who had 
not had even time to chip the shell. I suppose 
Maeterlinck will picture them in some beauti- 
ful drama as a crowd of unborn officers, and 
get away with it. I can only think of the re- 
united families, of little ones draping the 
house with holly and mistletoe pending father’s 
return, of wives saying excitedly, ‘Here he 
comes,” and of in-laws crooning to each other, 
“There she goes.” 

Verily, we are facing a reconstruction period. 
It’s the very latest and newest thing, but I feel 
that we can face it with a new courage and 
confidence. To some, perhaps, Peace brought 
a certain sense of disappointment, a purely 
personal sentiment voiced by the young Lieu- 
tenant who made his first appearance in his 
new uniform, only to get the glad tidings of 
the armistice, and who remarked bitterly, “We 
had a nice war, and now look at it!” Let him 
be of good cheer. He and the other fledglings 
who have gone so swiftly back into private life 
have one great consolation, or even two. They 
did what they could, and in the future when 
anyone suggests a costume party they need nev- 
er question, ‘““What shall I go as”? In fact, 
the tried and true Pierrot slip-on bids fair to 
become a back number. 


N a few families, too, there has been a cer- 
tain dark side to the silver cloud. A few 
husbands and wives of my acquaintance were 
just settling down for the first time in years to 
be perfectly happy,—apart. And they were 
chalking it all up to patriotism at that. It’s 
too bad—but of course, as Foch said to old Dr. 
Solf—you can’t please everybody, and these 
little domestic problems must be merged in the 
great work of reconstruction. 

Our problems have not vanished, but some- 
how they all seem different. That’s what I 
thought when I first looked out of my window 
this morning, over our bright and, “may I not” 
say, intelligent city. It was ten o’clock then 
and it’s nearly eleven now! My, my, I must 
open my mail—hello, the same old bills—but 
somehow even they look different! Yes, by 
jove,—they are different; there is more writ- 
ing at the bottom of them. 

Well, I can’t throw them out of the window 
to-day, but I herewith formally register a pray- 
er that the world in general, and myself in par- 
ticular, may never cease to remember the high 
hope and joy and courage with which we faced 
all the winds that blow, and to which we cast 
all our troubles that glorious morning when 
the whistles blew. 











VANITY FAIR 


Rosa 
Ponselle 


The sensational event 
of the New York opera 
season, so far, has been 
the début of Rosa Pon- 
selle, at the Metropoli- 
tanin November. Miss 
Ponselle originally 
sang in vaudeville, and 
although her training 
for the operatic stage, 
which was gained en- 
tirely in America, was 
accomplished in the re- 
markably short time of 
nine months, she gives 
promise to become one 
of the most notable so- 
pranos of our time 
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The Hohenzollerns in New York 


More Leaves from a Royal Diary, Begun in the Preceding Issue of Vanity Fair 


City of New York, 2nd Avenue. 


\ 7 E came off the steamer late yesterday 
afternoon and came across the city to a 
pension on Second Avenue where we 

are now. Only here they don’t call it a pension 

but a boarding house. Cousin Ferdinand and 

Cousin Willie drove across in the cart with our 

boxes, and Uncle William and Uncle Henry 

and I came on a street car. It cost us fifteen 
cents. A cent is four and one-sixth pfennigs. 

We tried to reckon what it came to, but we 

couldn’t; but Uncle Henry thinks it could be 

done. 

This house is a tall house in a mean street, 
crowded and noisy with carts and street-sellers. 
I think it would be better to have all the board- 
ing houses stand far back from the street with 
elm trees and fountains and lawns where pea- 
cocks could walk up and down. I am sure it 
would be much better. 

We have taken a room for Uncle William 
and Uncle Henry on the third 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 


once risen there would have been great diffi- 
culty in their order of procedure for sitting 
down again. He was afraid that the same dif- 
ficulty might have been felt here in the board- 
ing house. But I don’t think it would, and I 
don’t think that they were going to, anyway. 
They just went on eating. I noticed one cheap- 
looking young man watching Uncle with a sort 
of half smile as he moved towards his seat. 
“Some scout, eh?” I heard him say to his 
neighbor. 

The food was so plain and so greasy that 
I could hardly eat it. But I have noticed that 
it is a strange thing about Uncle that he doesn’t 
seem to know what he eats at all. He takes 
all this poor stuff that they put before him to 
be the same delicacies that we had at the Neuer 
Palais and Sans Souci. “Is this a pheasant?” 
he asked when the servant maid passed him his 
dish of meat. I heard the mean young man 
whisper, “I guess not.” Presently some hash 
was brought in and Uncle said, ‘“‘Ha! a Salmi! 


our new life—that all the people went on talk- 
ing just the same after Uncle sat down. At 
the palace at Potsdam nobody ever spoke at 
dinner unless Uncle William first addressed 
him, and then he was supposed to give a sort 
of bow and answer as briefly as possible so as 
not to interrupt the flow of Uncle William’s 
conversation. Generally Uncle talked and all 
the rest listened. His conversation was agreed 
by everybody to be wonderful. Princes, admi- 
rals, bishops, artists, scholars and everybody 
united in declaring that Uncle William showed 
a range of knowledge and a brilliance of lan- 
guage that was little shott of marvellous. So 
naturally it was a little disappointing at first 
to find that these people just went on talking 
to one another and didn’t listen to Uncle at 
all, or merely looked at him in an inquisitive 
sort of way and whispered remarks to one an- 
other. But. presently, I don’t just know how, 
Uncle began to get the attention of the table 
and one after the other the people stopped 

talking to listen to him. I was 





floor at the back and a small 
room in the front for me of the 
kind called a hall bedroom, 
which I don’t ever remember 
seeing before. There were none 
at Sans Souci and none, I think, 
at any of the palaces. Cousin 
Willie has a room at the top of 


To America 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
Translated by Amélie Rives Troubetzkoy 


very glad of this because Uncle 
was talking about America and 
I was sure that it would inter- 
est them as what he said was 
very much the same as the won- 
derful speech that he made to 
the American residents of Ber- 
lin at the time when the first 


the house, and Cousin Ferdi- 
nand in the basement. 

The landlady of this house is 
very stout and reminds me very 
much of the Grand Duchess of 
Sondersburg-Augustenburg: her 
manner when she showed us the 
rooms was very like that of the 
Grand Duchess; only perhaps a 
little firmer and more authori- 
tative. But it appears that they 
are probably not related as 
the landlady’s name is Mrs. 
O’Hooligan, which is, I think 
Scotch. 

When we arrived it was al- 
ready time for dinner so we went 
downstairs to it at once. The 
dining-room was underground 
in the basement. It was very 
crowded and stuffy, and there 
was a great clatter of dishes and 
a heavy smell of food. Most of 
the people were already seated, 
but there was an empty place at 
the head of one of the tables and 
Uncle William moved straight 
towards that. Uncle was wear- 
ing, as I said, his frock coat 
and his celluloid :7llar and he 
walked into the room with quite 
an air, in something of the way 
that he used to come into the 
great hall of the Neuer Palais 
at Potsdam, only that in these 
clothes it looked different. As 





In the December number of Vanity Fair, we published a brief article by 
Princess Troubetzkoy, with a translation of D’Annunzio’s poem “The 
Song of the Dardanelles.” The present poem has just been received from 
Italy, and is the latest poetic effort of the great Italian,—now reported to 
be suffering ill effects from his strenuous efforts in fighting'in the air. 


AIL, sail with thy glory, O Ship; beyond all shoals 
S Reach the utmost Atlantic; 
Arrive at the unknown land that in freedom looks on 
the laughing heavens, 
That in freedom loves the Sun. 
Sail, sail, O Ship, safe past all shoals 


fe where in equality the sons of the Common Mother 
Share her fruit and flame; 

To where in cities sonorous with laboring people, 

Is honoured the Ancient of the fields 

Who spent his life in the sacred work of bread. 


¥.. free from all yokes and bonds, 

Each man expands the hidden power within him; 
Where each in himself is king, has in himself his laws, 
His power and his dream; 

Where strong labour is brother to great thought. 


HERE like unviolable oaks, 

Among men great thoughts arise. 
Where invoked by pure poets, 
Beauty descends and dwells serene with men. 
Where love creates life and breathes in joy. 


GAIL sail, O Ship; rush safely past all shoals, 
Reach the utmost Atlantic; 

Bear to the new land the glories of men and their symbols. 
Sail! Sail! Strong as the albatross, O Ship, 

Is the soul that follows thee over the gurge of the ocean. 








Ha! excellent!” I could see that Mrs. O’ Hooli- 


exchange professor was sent over 
to the University. I remember 
that all the Americans who 
heard it said that Uncle told 
them things about their own 
country that they had never 
known or even suspected before. 
So I was glad when I heard 
Uncle explaining to these peo- 
ple the wonderful possibilities 
of their country. He talked of 
the great plains of Connecticut 
and the huge seaports of Pitts- 
burgh and Colorado Springs, 
and the tobacco forests of Idaho 
till one could just see it. He 
said that the Mississippi, which 
is a great river here as large as 
the Weser, should be dammed 
back and held while a war of 
extermination was carried on 
against the Indians on the other 
side of it. with a view to Chris- 
tianizing them. The people lis- 
tened, their faces flushed with 
eating and with the close air. 
Here and there some of them 
laughed or nudged one another 
and said, “Get on to this, will 
you?” I remember that when 
Uncle William made this speech 
in Berlin the Turkish ambassa- 
dor said after it that he now 
knew so much about America 
that he wanted to die, and that 
the Shah of Persia wrote a let- 


Uncle entered the room he waved his hand and 
said, ‘“‘Let no one rise!” I remember that when 
Uncle said this at the great naval dinner at 
Kiel it made a great sensation as an example 
of his ready tact. He realized that if they had 


gan, the landlady, who sat at the other end of 
the table, was greatly pleased. 

I was surprised to find—because it is so 
hard to get used to the change of things in 


ter to Uncle, all in his own writing, except the 
longest words, and said that he had ordered 
Uncle’s speech on America to be printed and 
read aloud by all the schoolmasters in Persia 
under penalty of de- (Comtinued on page 70) 
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Many Officers Graduated From Saddle to Airplane 





Italian Rough Riders 


VEN before the war, the feats of the Italian cavalry were 

widely known in Europe and America and the officers of many 
nations in both hemispheres were annually to benefit by the re- 
markable experiences of the vertical descents, obstacle jumping 
and cross-country runs of the Tor di Quinto school. At the last 
International Equestrian Tournament, held at Vienna, Italian offi- 
cers won eleven out of the twelve first prizes and took forty-eight 
prizes all told. One of the great and comparatively little known 
contributions of this branch of the service to Italy’s war work, 
however, was the service of cavalry officers in aviation. Many of 
therm took to the air during the war and there proved that their 
feats of daring horsemanship were good schooling for flight. 
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The height of this dangerous 
realized from the figure of the man at one side. 
Capt. C. Tappi making the stiff leap 





“talus” jump over a brick wall can be 
The photograph shows 
in competition at Modena 
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When they teach riding 
in Italy they teach acro- 
batics as well. One of 
the descents at the Tor 
di Quinto cavalry school 
is here seen in progress 
of negotiation. That this 
sort of thing is all in 
the day’s work — and, 
incidentally, that the 
steepness is not merely 
photographic—is proved 
by the second horseman 
in the background, who 
is about to plunge also 


The difficulties of this 
double ‘‘talus” jump can 


realizes that the horse 
must first leap upon the 
lower bank and _ then 
take the second obstacle 


j The rider, in this pic- 
: ture is Major Baracca, 
i Italy’s ace of aces, who 
} was killed recently while 
firing on enemy infantry 
from his airplane at a 
height of only 300 feet 
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Grapeshot and Shrapnel 


Aimed at Some of Life’s Minor Engagements and Surprises 


\\" 7 HILE tHE ALLIED DIPLOMACY as Car- 
ried out by President Wilson may have 
had something to do with it, and while 

some credit is due, doubtless, to our armies in 

the field, the fact remains that the Central 

Powers did not really go to pieces till after 

the returns from the Congressional elections 

were made known. It will never be forgotten 
that the Republican leaders believed in uncon- 
ditional surrender, whereas the government 
merely insisted on a surrender that should be 

unconditional. No true patriot hesitated for a 

moment between the two. 


IT Is REPORTED THAT out of the several hun- 
dred editors who visited the front, seven pub- 
lished nothing in their magazines about their 
experiences, and two printed no pictures of 
themselves in the trenches; but the figures are 
doubtless exaggerated. 


“We are now confronted by innumerable problems 
of magnitude.”—Judge Gary on after-war Troubles. 

THE WRITER WOULD SEEM to be a person 
in very easy circumstances. To most of us, 
less fortunately placed, they are problems of 
extremely modest dimensions, not to say of 
hardly any dimensions at all. 


“The fact remains,” says the London Times, “that 
we yield a special authority to the poet who has been 
under fire.” 

PEOPLE WHO HAVE REMARKED the quality 
of the poems published in the Times in recent 
years have at last the explanation. Whether 
in war or peace the Times always prefers a 
poet that somebody has shot at. 


IT WAS A RELIEF when the government as- 
sured us that children, who had strayed away 
from home and in the confusion of the last few 
months had become commissioned officers, 
would now be returned to their parents. 


“We cannot go on as if the war had not been, 
but neither can we go on as if. the war had not 
stopped.”—Springfield Republican. 

Harp As IT Is for an absent-minded man to 
pin himself down to it, he really must try and 
remember that the war began and that it ended, 
Otherwise he will be unable to seize the drift 
of a good deal of the conversation that he 
overhears. 


IT SEEMS THAT the Enemy-made Toy Evil 
was checked but not eradicated. Speedy cars 
may be seen on the streets, that look as if they 
were made in Bulgaria. Rocking horses from 
Budapest are said to be creeping in, and it is 
almost certain that they were made when Hun- 
gary was a vassal of Germany. “We do our 
best,” the Secretary of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Enemy-made Toys, is reported as 
saying, “but the prevailing ignorance of politi- 
cal geography stands in our way. Having 
saved the children from those cargoes of Ger- 
man toys, our organization has naturally gone 
on and tried to exclude toys from an equally 
contaminated area. Toys from the Ukraine, 
for example, are just as bad for the child’s 
morale as toys from Germany. And no right- 
feeling mother would care to have a child play 
with a top from Esthonia, Livonia, Courland, 
parts of Finland, or the Oesel Islands. A 


By OLIVER WAKEFIELD 


Magyar toy is obviously not on the same foot- 
ing as a toy from the Banate, or a toy from 
the Aland Islands as a toy from the Dobrudja. 
But customers are not alive to these distinc- 
tions and the children themselves offer little 
aid. Only the other day, for example, we dis- 
covered a child playing innocently with a me- 
chanical top which it believed to be of Jugo- 
Slavic derivation, when it came as a matter of 
fact from Mitaya. The society believes that 
both the public and the children mean to do 
right in the matter, but that the situaion is not 
clearly understood. After the publication of 
the little Ethnographic and Political Guide for 
Toy-purchasers, on which it is now at work, 
it hopes that conditions will improve. It looks 
forward to the time when the children them- 
selves will choose their toys on the basis of a 
thorough knowledge of European ethnic, his- 
torical and political conditions in relation to 
the war, and will refuse not only a toy made 
in Germany, but a toy made in a country allied 
to Germany, or a toy made in a quarter favor- 
able to Germany in any land. It believes that 
if the work is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing thoroughly. It looks forward to the 
time when the intelligent child will say to the 
giver of a Belgian doll, for instance: ‘May I 
ask whether the dollie is of Walloon proveni- 
ence or emanates from that more questionable 
element of the population known as the Flam- 
ingants, who showed themselves too amenable 
to Teutonic influence?’ Such a child will have 
learned to associate its pleasures with the ends 
for which the war was fought, and will be well 
on its way to patriotic citizenship. The educa- 
tional campaign will naturally be a long one 
and the funds required for it will be consider- 
able. Checks should be made out to Treasurer, 
S. P. E. T. and sent to the headquarters of the 
society in Ann Street.” 


IT IS REPORTED THAT the Christian senti- 
ments of many American clergymen, especially 
among those who did not discover that the war 
was righteous till one year after the sinking 
of the Lusitania, have been greatly shocked by 
Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration that the peace 
shall not be a peace of vengeance. 


“Yale germ fighting continues.”—Headline. 

WE HAVE NOT LOOKED INTO the matter, but 
as to the outcome of the contest we venture to 
say the odds are heavy in favor of the Yale 
germ. 


IT Is TOO: OBVIOUS a point to escape our en- 
terprising moving picture managers for long, 
but it seems curious that down to this moment 
of writing, not one of them has billed a de- 
throned Teutonic potentate for the season, al- 
though three kaisers, two kings, and at least 
three dozen archdukes, grand dukes, and dukes 
are already without other engagements. The 
time will come, we trust, when some of the 
Germanic sovereigns that remain unhanged 
will have a chance to display their talent for 
vaudeville before a Broadway audience. 


“PLACE AUX DAMES,” even to German fem- 
inist ones, but it did seem rather too bad when 
that German lady tried to change the terms of 
the armistice over the heads of all the Allies 


by private conversation with Miss Jane Ad- 
dams. 


“The King of Saxony, with no chance to fall, was 
pushed.”—Mr. Cyril Brown, Foreign Correspondent. 

THIs Is NOT altogether clear, but we may 
perhaps infer that it was one cf those low safe- 
ty thrones, on rollers, something like an Atlan- 
tic City beach chair. 


HEADS OF NEWSPAPERS, we understand, 
have now instructed their writers to employ 
henceforth the term Bolshevism in accounting 
for any unpleasant political phenomenon that 
German propaganda will no longer explain. 


THE DEATH OF BEAUMARCHAIS a hundred 
years or so ago does not seem to save him even 
now from being damned as an upstart. A 
play-reviewer calls the Marriage of Figaro one 
of those new experiments on the French stage, 
whose changing fashions scarcely interest us 
over here. 


MUSIC-LOVERS SAY they are always com- 
pletely carried away by Mr. James Huneker’s 
account of any musical performance which 
they happen not to have attended. We cannot 
answer for that, but we do know that we quiver 
with excitement over Mr. Huneker’s account 
of any literary masterpiece, unless by chance 
we have read it. 


WE ARE UNABLE TO INFORM our correspond- 
ent whether or not Dr. Solf is married, but we 
presume not. If there were a Mrs. Solf, she 
would surely have dropped a line to Mrs. Wil- 
son or to Miss Helen Woodrow Bones request- 
ing a revision of the armistice. 


SEVERAL PROFESSORS of War Aims in the 
militarized colleges complain that the armistice 
was signed before they had reached the pre- 
disposing cause of combativity among verte- 
brates. In some cases the course had proceeded 
no further than War as Inferred from the Fos- 
silized Remains of Annelids. They had passed 
however the vegetable stage, in most instances. 


Senator Poindexter attacked Mr. H. G. Wells, char- 
acterizing him as a brilliant writer, a Socialist, paci- 
fist, and internationalist, belonging to “a great class 
of radicals,” whose doctrines were the same as those 
advocated by William Hohenzollern, who, he added, 
was also an internationalist—In the Senate. 


OF COURSE, THERE WERE SOME THINGS 
about William that Wells did not altogether 
approve, for example, his view of the divine 
right of kings, Prussian autocracy, and pan- 
Germanism, and his notion that the law of 
humanity stopped at the Vosges. And Wil- 
liam did not quite like Wells’ idea that all 
monarchies and almost all governments should 
be demolished, and ecclesiastics run through 
with spears, and the whole world turned im- 
mediately into a huge, beneficent, democratic 
state governed by a group of the best, straight- 
est, purest, sweetest thinkers. Wells took ex- 
ception to William’s speech about the Huns. 
William found fault with the hero of the New 
Machiavelli. There were differences on minor 
points, such as murder, monogamy, the ends of 
society, the nature of life, race, religion and 
the basis of sovereignty. But apart from these 
matters, they are, as Senator Poindexter says, 
pretty much alike. 
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Have You a Little War Worker in Your Home? 
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Some of the Joys of Dwelling 























Mrs. Gatesby-Smythe, the heroine of this human document, is here shown at one of the 
most absorbing of her post-war activities—the canteen of the Women’s National League 
for Superfluous Service. Five evenings of every week this ardent patriot spends in serving 
lemonade to all the men still in uniform, who spend their wild evenings in staggering from 
one canteen to ancther. The pathetic figure on the right is no one to speak of—merely 
the husband of our heroine. He brought around the faithful family Ford to call for her 
at three o’clock in the afternoon, and he has been patiently waiting for her on the doorstep 
ever since—it is now, as he can judge by the temperature, somewhere around the zero 
hour—and the end is not yet insight. Mrs. Gatesby-Smythe is far too noble ever to abandon 
her post; she will stay till the very last canteen-lizard has reeled out into the night 


With a Patriotic Wife 





Sketches by 
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Another of Mrs. Gatesby-Smythe’s many and varied activities—entertaining 
the returned soldiers. Knowing that, during their long absence at the war, the 
men have had so little opportunity to see anything of women, she feels that 
they will greatly appreciate her own East Indian dance, “The Maiden’s Prayer”. 
As may be seen by their absorbed expressions, Pershing’s Veterans are deeply 
interested in interpretive dancing. The only member of the little gathering 
who appears to be a bit uneasy is Mrs. Gatesby-Smythe’s husband—the damp 
gentleman at the extreme left. He thinks, of course, that entertaining the 
soldiers is a perfectly splendid idea—but, while he admits that his wife’s 
interpretation is admirably free and unconstrained, it seems a trifle informal. 
He has always believed that the place for that sort of thing is in the home 











Of course, any truly patriotic women knows that her frst duty 
is to the soldiers. Mrs. Gatesby-Smythe was about to take her 
husband to the train, in the motor, when a handsome officer of 
the Motor Transport Division appeared. Our heroine, as we have 
so frequently pointed out, is never one to shirk her duty; she in- 
sisted upon taking the officer for a little ride around the park, 
as he has so few opportunities for motoring. The harassed person, 
surrounded by luggage, is, as usual, the husband in the case. He 
wears the dazed look of one in a trance; he is, in fact, beholding 
a startlingly clear vision of what is to befall him in the immedi- 
ate future—a vision of his train, gliding gracefully out of the 
Grand Central Station, heartlessly leaving him behind. The page 
is making the best of it and optimistically whistling for a taxi 
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Our heroine is, of course, one of the charter mem- 
bers of the Social Register Battalion of Death, 
which has figured so prominently in the society 
columns. She is shown donning her uniform, just 
before attending the bi-weekly drill, photographs 
of which will appear in all the next.day’s papers. 
The uniform is so becoming, as all her friends as- 
sure,her, that there was no reason to demobilize the 
company just because the war happened to be over. 
The husband of the brave woman is pictured holding 
Pelléas and Mélisande, their mutual twins. He is 
particularly good at this indoor sport, having had 
much experience since his wife went into war work 








This scene shows Mrs. Gatesby-Smythe participat- 
ing in another of her patriotic activities,;—she is 
helping to bring a little sunshine into the life of a 
visiting Italian aviator. It is so lonely for a poor 
foreign soldier to go about by himself; our heroine 
is nobly lessening his burden by accompanying him 
on his afternoon stroll. Far in the dim distance 
may be seen two figures; they are, reading from 
left to right in the accepted manner, the patriot’s 
husband, and one of her troupe of trained Pekingese 

















Our heroine is deeply interested in knitting mufflers for the starving Russians. In fact, all her otherwise leisure moments 
are spent in this worthy labor, and she has no time to throw away on such idle diversions as mending her husband’s socks. 
Mr. Gatesby-Smythe is utterly unable to find any socks which do not look as if they had been under a heavy barrage. He 
is showing her two pitiful objects, in the vain hope that they will move her to abandon her knitting and do a little civilian 
relief work. However, as we have so often assured our readers, our heroine will let nothing turn her from her patriotic purpose 
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For the Greater Good of the Drama 


A Suggestion for a Theatre Annex, to Aid Actors, Plavwrights, and Managers 


HEN a man who has determined to 
\\ seek his fortune finally decides that he 
will set out and find a gold mine, he 
does not seize his pick and start digging furi- 
ously in his own backyard, on the assumption 
that gold might just as well be there as any- 
where else. Nor does he take an office, have 
his name emblazoned on the door, describe 
himself as a Gold Mine Discoverer, sit back in 
a revolving chair, and wait for the gold mine 
to walk in. I believe he is guided, in the first 
place, by certain superficial signs that give 
him some reason to suppose that gold may be 
discovered below; he digs beyond the surface 
for further evidence of the existence of the 
rich ore, and, if he finds such evidence, he 
proceeds systematically to develop his property. 
Now, I hope that nobody who is moved by 
a desire to possess a gold mine will come to 
me for any further advice on the subject, be- 
cause they will place me in the embarrassing 
position of having to confess that I know noth- 
ing whatever about gold mines. But I am lead- 
ing up to a consideration of the so-called gold 
mines that are sometimes to be found in the 
world of the theatre, and to some advice on 
prospecting. Although, as I have said, I know 
nothing of the method of discovering a deposit 
of gold in its unrefined state, it has been neces- 
sary for me to consider how, after the ore has 
reached the state of refinement embodied in a 
two-dollar bill, it may be gracefully deposited 
in the box-office. 


Y this it will be inferred that I am not 
amongst those who speak with contempt 

of the Commercial Manager. Indeed, if the 
manager is not commercial he has no right to 
be a manager at all. I am not in sympathy 
with the manager who produces a play merely 
because he thinks it will make money and with 
a total disregard of its artistic merit; nor am 
I in agcord with the so-called “artistic pro- 
ducer,” who presents a play merely because it 
is beautiful, or moral, or instructive, without 
any thought of its dramatic value. The ma- 
jority of the very worthy attempts to raise the 
standard of Dramatic Art have been futile, be- 
cause of its fatal contempt for commercialism. 
Most efforts to “elevate the drama” are as- 
sisted by strong financial support. This is as 
it should be; in fact, there is great danger of 
failure without such help. But, unfortunately, 
the knowledge that the money is there is api 
to engender an indifference to public support. 
Plays are put on—the moral, the beautiful, the 
instructive—because the artistic producer is 
convinced that they are good for people to see 
and, money being no object, it doesn’t matter 
whether they pay their way or not. It appar- 
ently never occurs to him that the production 
is not doing the public any good, if the public 
doesn’t come. The people will never come to 
see a play merely because they ought to; they 
will come if they want to,—and ‘they don’t 
want to unless the play is entertaining. It 
follows, then, that the only kind of play that 
is likely to elevate the drama is the play that 
actracts the public, and the only play that will 
attract the public is one that has the qualities 
necessary to attach and to hold the interest of 
an audience in a theatre. And it is because of 


_ actress. 


By GEORGE ARLISS 


N this following article, Mr. Arliss has developed 

an extremely interesting theatrical plan which, al- 
though it may seem Utopian to many, has been 
deemed practical by many of the best judges. Five 
thousand dollars, according to his conviction, is all 
that is needed to give this project a fair chance in 
New York. Here is an opportunity for those sub- 
scribers of Vanity Fair, who are genuinely interested in 
the theatre, to help Mr. Arliss help the theatre, and 
especially to be of assistance to younger dramatists 


the necessity for insisting-on these qualities 
that the manager should have commercial in- 
stinct or commercial ability. 


UT to return to that gold mine of ours. 
There are several kinds of gold mines 
to be found in the world of the theatre, but, at 
this moment, I am dealing with two only. One 
is the discovery of a play, and the other is the 
detection of unusual ability in an actor or 
Neither of these may yield enough to 
pay for the working, but they are both worth 
looking for, as they have been known to return 
considerable profit. It is because there seems 
to be no definite way, no attempt to bring 
about any means of guidance to these very de- 
sirable discoveries that I have decided to make 
an effort to establish the Theatre Annex. That 
there shall be no misunderstanding, let me say 
at once that although it is intended that this 
shall be a commercial enterprise in the sense 
that it shall realize a profit, it must be dis- 
tinctly understood that any such surplus will 
go to the improvement and extension of its own 
activities and not to any person or persons. It 
will be necessary to have some paid assistance, 
increasing, of course, in proportion to the 
growth of the institution—but it is intended 
that there shall be no profit for anyone but 
the stage. 


VERYBODY who has had experience in 
theatrical management knows that there 
is only one unerring judge of a play—one 
judge who can decide with certainty whether a 
play is a good one or a bad one—and that is 
the audience. This is inexplicable to the lay 
member, the business man, the audience itself. 
They cannot understand why it is that a man- 
ager who has been producing plays for gen- 
erations is unable to discern in the manuscript 
precisely what will “go” and what will ‘fall 
flat” in the theatre. And indeed it is not easy 
to explain! 

In the “old days,” when melodrama was 
most popular, the choice of a play was. less 
hazardous. Providing the drama showed a 
series of exciting adventure and finished with 
the complete and unquestionable ascendancy of 
the hero, the unconditional surrender of the 
villain, and the almost frantic appreciation of 
the virtue of the heroine by everybody collected 
on the stage for the final curtain, it was fairly 
sure of a certain mead of success. I remem- 
ber when I first began as an actor in a stock 
company on the Surrey side of London, the 
manager retained a stock author at a salary of 
thirty shillings a week to write plays that were 
described as “Special Productions.” It took 
the author from three to four weeks to write 
a play of this kind, and they seldom failed to 
attract. He received a bonus of three to five 
pounds for each play produced, and the plays 


were very good of their kind. But it is a kind 
that is seldom or never seen now, except in a 
certain stratum of the theatre that modern in- 
genuity has been unable to pierce. 

But whatever the explanation, the fact re- 
mains that in the choice of a play to-day, there 
are no hard and fast rules to guide one. Some 
of the most unprecedented failures have been 
made by the most experienced producers, and 
many great successes have been refused in 
manuscript form by managers of wide ex- 
perience. 


HIS condition being well known to the en- 

tire profession, one would suppose that 
some means would be discovered of submitting 
a play to an audience without first incurring 
the heavy expense of a regular production. 
But it seems there is no such means; or if there 
is, it is unknown to me. Sometimes a new 
play is given to a stock company, to be pre- 
sented for one week in their regular season. 
This is, perhaps, the least expensive method. 
But, in case of failure, it is a more or less 
disastrous week for the manager of that com- 
pany, and furthermore, the conditions of a 
stock company are such that the play does not, 
perhaps, have a fair trial. 

Admitting, then, that a play is a gamble un- 
til it is submitted to an audience, it is sur- 
prising that in very many cases new and mag- 
nificent scenery is designed and built for its 
initial production. New costumes are made, 
an expensive company engaged,—entailing 
preliminary expenses of anything from five to 
fifty thousand dollars and the liability of con- 
siderably more for salaries. And yet we know 
that one performance will often be sufficient to 
tell the tale of complete failure. These costly 
failures are of all too frequent occurrence. The 
consequence of this apparent necessity for large 
outlay, with the uncertainty of return is that 
a manager will often reject a play that he real- 
ly feels is worth a trial, because he cannot find 
in it the stereotyped elements of success, with- 
out which he does not feel justified in taking 
a gamble. That is why some plays which ulti- 
mately prove highly successful are often ban- 
died about from manager to manager; these 
plays may not be rejected because they are con- 
sidered poor, but because they are different, 
and so the producer cannot afford to take the 
risk. This condition is bad for the manager, 
bad for the actor, and bad for the author. 


B*t the Theatre Annex suggests a remedy. 

And, just as we should gain artistically 
by eliminating the terrible waste of money and 
material in the production of plays, so also I 
am convinced that it is possible to advance the 
art of the actor by endeavoring to “discover” 
him earlier in his career, and by giving him 
an earlier opportunity to prove his ability. I 
do not believe that the stage of any age is suc- 
cessful in holding a genius undiscovered. But 
I believe that, at the present moment, we have 
much undeveloped power and _ unsuspected 
cleverness that is wasted for lack of oppor- 
tunity. I have estimated that it generally 


takes an actor about ten years to be heard of. 
I do not mean to suggest that these are ten 
wasted years; often (Continued on page 64b) 
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Ruth Chatterton 


Who is About to Open the New Year with a New Play 





VANITY FAIR 


CAMPBELL 


Florence Reed is the shining light 
of “Roads of Destiny”, Channing 
Pollock’s successful adaptation of 
O. Henry’s story of the same name 


LewisS-SMITH DE STRELECKI 


Julia Sanderson is making her annual musical comedy Olga Petrova has at last returned from the silent, 
success in “The Canary”. Joseph Cawthorn is her shadowy realm of the movies, where she has stayed so 
fellow star, and Doyle and Dion contribute their dancing long, and is again a star on the stage in ‘‘The Eighth Sin” 


MAVUKICE GOLOBERG 


Chrystal Herne is appearing in “The Riddle: Woman”. The scene is New York has additional reason for celebrating the holiday season, 


laid in Denmark, and she plays one of those ladies with pasts, with this year, for Estelle Winwood opens, during Christmas week, in 
whom, to judge from all the dramas, that country is chiefly populated “The Little Journey”, a new play from the pen of Rachel Crothers 
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Plays of War and Peace 


Clouds of Dark Gloom Gather on the Dramatic Horizon 


FTEN, in those long quiet hours when I 
am caught in a subway block, or sitting 
in the dentist’s antechamber, or waiting 

for a Broadway car, I ponder sadly on the good 
old times that have passed beyond recall. 
Those were the happy days—the days when 
people rushed gladly to the theatre, enjoyed 
every minute of it, applauded enthusiastically, 
wished there were more, and came out 
wreathed in smiles to spread abroad the glad 
tidings that “The show was great!” Why, 
some of them even, of their own free will, went 
back to see the same play over and over again. 
Yes, those were undoubtedly the days. 

Think how hideously different things are 
now. We go heroically to the theatre, hoping 
always, with piteous faith, that maybe it won't 
be so bad, after all—yet ever dreading, with 
the bitter fear born of cruel experience, thai 
probably it will be worse. We sit patiently 
until we can decently leave, and then we come 
out with an air of, “Well, thank the Lord that’s 
over.” No more does anyone rush up to you 
on the street, crying hysterically, “You must 
see that show at the Knickerbocker. Best thing 
that’s ever been put on! I’ve been to see it 
every night this week, and I’m on my way now 
to get seats for the matinee to-morrow!” 

Do you ever hear anything like that any 
more? Echo unhesitatingly answers, ‘“Certain- 
ly not!” Ask anyone what he thought of the 
show he went to see last night—just go ahead 
and ask him. The usual answer—provided 
he can recall the play at all—is a deep groan, 
followed by the mournful words, “The worst 
I ever sat through.” The most enthusiastic 
reply you will get is a cold look and an un- 
flattering, ““Well—maybe you might like it.” 

Just what seems to be the trouble, anyway? 
Is it that the dizzy whirl of modern life has 
made us cold and blasé? Or is it, perhaps, 
that the plays themselves are just naturally 
poisonous ? 


ERSONALLY, I am a trifle inclined 

towards the latter theory—and the new 
plays are certainly backing me up in ‘ny opin- 
ion. There is “Tiger! Tiger!”, Edward Knob- 
lock’s drama at the Belasco, for instance. 
Somehow, I cannot feel that the dizzy whirl 
of modern life had anything to do with my 
intense suffering during the performance—I 
hold the play itself directly responsible. The 
plot concerns the affair of a Member of Parlia- 
ment with a cook,—an affair which goes on for 
nearly three years. When, at the end of that 
time she decides to leave him, he makes a 
frightful scene, nearly bursting a blood vessel 
in his rage and disappointment. It seemed 
most unreasonable of him to behave that way; 
how could he expect a cook to stay in the same 
situation for more than three years? And he 
needn't have been so worked up, going around 
saying he had nothing to live for, and al! that. 
I know it’s the natural way to feel when the 
cook leaves—but then, there are always the 
want ads. 

The M. P. finally goes to war—where he 
should have gone early in the play—and gets 
himself killed. And as far as I was concerned, 
he was unlamented. Even Lionel Atwill’s re- 
markably skilful acting couldn't make him 








By DOROTHY PARKER 


seem anything but a cad to me. I have never 
beheld anyone who was so ready and willing 
to stay home from the war as that M. P. was. 
Goodness knows that I appreciate thoughtful- 
ness and attention, in a man; but when a large, 
strong, able-bodied Britisher won’t go to war 
because a perfectly self-supporting woman says 
that she would miss him if he went—well, it 
seems to me to be a trifle over-obliging of him. 

The whole play was absolutely unconvinc- 
ing to me—possibly because Frances Starr 
never for one moment made me feel that she 
really was a cook. Then, too, the sentimental 
passages seemed to leave me cold. Because a 
young woman says “h’aint” and “you was,” 
and admits that she “don’t know nothin’ about 
art,” doesn’t seem to me to be any particular 








ARNOLD G.NTHE 


Jane Cow! is the unusually heroic heroine of 
“The Crowded Hour,” the newest addition to 
the season’s long list of successful war plays 


reason for a man to clasp her passionately in 
his arms and tell her that she is a wild, sweet, 
fairy thing—a creature of the Spring woods. 
Miss Starr’s ringing recitals of the pathos of a 
cook’s lot also failed to move me. The cooks 
I have known have never been in any way 
pathetic; they have always been the self-made, 
not to say aggressive, type, who manage to get 
along very well indeed without any outside 
assistance, and they'll thank you to keep your 
syinpathy to yourself. 

Altogether, ‘Tiger! Tiger!” was a blow to 
me. It has a cast studded with illustrious 
names. O. P. Heggie is painfully misplaced 


as a man of the world sort of person, and 
Whitford Kane contributes one of his expected 
honest Yorkshiremen. Dorothy Cumming’s 
graciously dignified performance stands out in 
welcome relief against the rest of the pro- 
ceedings. 

If “Tiger! Tiger!” was a blow to me, “Be 
Calm, Camilla,’ Clare Kummer’s new comedy, 
completely broke me up. I can’t tell you all 
the hopes I had centered in that play. When 
I saw what the critics said about it, life held 
nothing for me till I, too, might behold it. I 
counted the lagging hours till the night that 
I could obtain free tickets for the Booth The- 
atre. I woke long before dawn on the ap- 
pointed day, happily whispering, “‘Heaven has 
spared me! At last it has come. To-night— 
to-night I shall see it!” I got through the day, 
somehow, only quieting my impatient spirit by 
murmuring ‘Just a few more weary hours— 
and then the blessed night will be here.” I 
arrived at the theatre at sundown, and fever- 
ishly read “What the Men Will Wear” until 
the ineffable instant when the curtain rose. 
And from then on, until eleven o’clock, I had 
hardly a happy moment. 

Only Lola Fisher made the play endurable 
for me. Her charm carries off the leading rdéle 
—for Camilla really is an insufferable little 
wretch. She is stranded, penniless, in New 
York, and it looks as if things were about all 
over for her, when she is fortunately run over 
by the motor of a millionaire. The millionaire 
puts her into the private room in a hospital, 
a charming room, done by Robert Jones— 
gives her a special trained nurse, and provides 
her with the most ravishing pink nightgown 
and negligée—all of which she takes quite for 
granted. In the second act, she is calmly es- 
tablished, for an indefinite period, at his coun- 
try house, where she has made herself perfectly 
at home,—wearing the clothes he has bought, 
and surrounded by her own little coterie con- 
sisting of the trained nurse, a waiter she knew 
in her poverty-stricken days, and a song-writ- 
ing gentleman, of Broadway. And then, be- 
cause some friends of the mere host’s happen 
to drop in, she feels that she is abused. The 
thing ends, finally with the millionaire’s ask- 
ing her to marry him—which was only the 
courteous thing for the poor man to do, after 
she had thrown herself at him for two long 
acts. And I beg to submit that, if Lola Fisher 
can somehow make that character seem delight- 
ful, it is a remarkable tribute to her charm 
and skill. 

Of course, a Clare Kummer comedy can’t 
help having clever lines, yet it seemed to me a 
long, long time between epigrams. ‘There is 
much of a slightly cloying sweetness, of the 
Pollyanna brand. Most of the evening is 
occupied by the various characters in telling 
Camilla how wonderful she is,—it must be 
great to be an actress and play one of those 
parts where everybody in the cast stands 
around and says how sweet and kind and beau- 
tiful you are. The comedy is well-acted, for 
the most part, particularly, it seemed to me, 
by Arthur Shaw, in the rdle of the Broadway 
song-writer. Walter Hampden, as the million- 
aire-hero, does the major part of his acting 
with his evebrows. (Coxtinued on page 70) 
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ALFRED 


CHENEY JOHNSTON 


Emilie Lea’s acrobatic danc- 
ing is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the suc- 
cess of “Glorianna”, the 
musical comedy which has 
settled down for a_ long 
run at the Liberty Theatre 


Helen Weer dances in “Going Up’’, which is now repeating, 
on tour, the success it made in New York all last season 





On 


Successful Exponents of Various Types of Dancing 


and on—wWith the Dance! 


VANITY FAIR 


WRAL. HILL 


Tulle Lindahl, formerly the 
dancing partner of Michio 
Itow, is at present dancing 
in “The Spice of Life”, the 
musical revue which forms 
the super-cabaret entertain- 
ment at the Palais Royal 


Thamara Swirskaya_ con- 
tributes a picturesque gypsy 
dance to lend color to the 
sombre stretches of Tol- 
stoi’s ‘‘Redemption”. Stanis- 
laus Potapovish, her teacher 
and former partner, is now 
the head of his own school 
of dancing in New York 
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“SUMURUN AND THE HUNCHBACK”—A decorative panel: by Sydney Joseph 


Gog and Magog 


In Other Words, T. Roosevelt and W. Wilson 


N reading about the rise and fall of Julius 
Caesar, I used to wonder how it was that 
the enormous empire of Rome showed so 

few great public figures at the time when that 
drama was enacted. 

There are but half a dozen men whose names 
we know in that period; and their greatness 
seems to swallow:up and diminish the rest. 
The answer to the question lies in this,—that 
human politics require very few leading char- 
acters. The enlargement of the stage does not 
imply a multiplication of the actors. 

The force of events transforms some man 
into the symbol of a political force; he adapts 
himself to the role, and that is enough. We do 
not need two Romeos or two Iagos on the stage 
at one and the same time. 


SUSPECT that even nowadays, if there were 

no newspapers, no steam and electricity in 
existence, the domestic history of the United 
States, during the last four years, would be 
remembered a thousand years hence as a sort 
of duel between Wilson and Roosevelt. These 
two men have.been true protagonists, and have 
stalked the stage like hostile giants, gladiators, 
or demigods. They are, in reality, projections 
of the popular imagination, and they possess a 
story-book interest, the glamor of the leading 
character in a fairy tale, because they are 
simplified beings and, as it were, mythical ani- 
mals or game-cocks of the mind. 

The champion politicians of the past have 
generally represented contending classes. At 
any rate, the historians always teach us to re- 
gard them in this light. But, in America, our 
classes are so merged and obliterated in one 
another that, at the time of the war, there was 
really no great class-contest in progress among 
us which the war could take hold of. The fol- 
lowers of Roosevelt and Wilson represented 
opposing temperaments and tendencies, rather 
than opposing classes. Roosevelt represents, 
well enough, the old-fashioned romanticism of 


By HENRY DE CRESPIGNY 


the military virtues; Wilson represents equally 
well the thoughtful piety of social reform. 


ROM certain points of view, the two men 

are extremely alike. They are alike in those 
powers, qualities, and defects which seem to 
be inevitable in almost all very great politicians. 
They are both men of genius in giving to the 
passing moment the phrase it needs. They are 
alike in their overmastering personal ambition; 
in their ability to live down their own colossal 
mistakes,—mistakes which would annihilate 
any men except Titans. They are both accused 
of being untruthful; and each of them has a 
hypnotic power over his own followers, which 
a little injures the intellect of the faithful in 
each camp. Perhaps one should say in each 
court, for each of them holds a court. 

The enormous egotism of each of these men 
offends the opposer’s followers even to nausea; 
but is forgiven and explained away by his own 
faithful. In truth, the deep passion for hero- 
worship, which exists in the human breast,— 
that desire to rest on some one else and get rid 
of the critical worm that never dies,—has sel- 
dom had a fairer choice offered to it than the 
choice between the bosom of the pious Wilson 
(suspected of hypocrisy) and that of the 
right royal, manly fellow Roosevelt (suspected 
of braggadocio and chauvinism). 


FE ought, of course, to be proud of both our 

champions and to thank God that we have 
among us such remarkable men, who have filled 
the world with our fame—as well as their own. 
But the heat of politics puts any such attitude 
towards them out of the question. It is an 
extraordinary thing, and a thing which proves 
the depth of their influence and the truth-to- 
nature of the cleavage in human temperament, 
which they jointly represent—that you can 
scarcely find a man in the entire United States 
of America who is able to take a grateful, 
liberal, and just view of both of these men. 





The most cursory review of the great war 
shows that*each of them had a hand in saving 
the country, and, so far as one can see, both of 
them were necessary factors in that very satis- 
factory outcome. If it had not been for Roose- 
velt’s personal activity during the first eighteen 
months of the war in Europe, our country 
would not have been prepared in a military 
way to save the world. It was nip and tuck 
that Paris was saved; and Roosevelt did it. 


S for Wilson’s greatness in making himself 
a dominant figure in Europe, men may 
differ as to details, but it is idle to belittle him. 
Those who think that their office boy could 
have done the same if he had happened to be 
president are probably mistaken. Yet the ad- 
mirers of Roosevelt think that Wilson is little 
better than a scamp who disgraced the country 
at the beginning of the war (as he did) and 
who never gave up his desire to disgrace it, but 
was prevented from doing so by the march of 
events and especially by the sagacity of T. R. 
The admirers of Wilson, on the other hand, 
see in Roosevelt only a dangerous boy, who, as 
they grudgingly admit, has been right about 
some things but who spends most of his energies 
in vilification and self-seeking. 


OW we all know, upon reflection, that 

these two men did not act in vacuo. One 
hundred million Americans spoke and acted 
in their persons, moulding and prodding them, 
forcing them to vibrate, speaking through them 
like megaphones and living in them as in popu- 
lar heroes. The men are phantasms. But if 
for a moment we forget this, and resolve to 
look upon the men as realities of flesh and 
blood, then we ought to wind Wilson’s arms 
about Roosevelt and Roosevelt’s about Wilson, 
and love and honor them both at once, as one 
composite man. For it is as such that they 
will make their bow before the curtain on 
that day when History speaks her epilogue. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Demobilization Problems in the Theatre 
Plans for the Future Employment of the Characters in Our War Dramas 


of the Government’s reconstruction 

program which aims at finding oc- 
cupations for those whom the end of the 
war has left jobless. As a matter of fact, 
I, myself am keeping in constant touch 
with a friend in the U. S. Employment 
Service, with the understanding that if 
he runs across something nice and easy, 
within commuting distance of New York, 
I am to be favorably considered for the 
place. I am that non-partisan, it makes 
no difference to me which party gets me 
a position. 

But I must admit that the scheme, as 
outlined by the U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice, has one rather inexplicable omission 
in its provisions. I refer to plans for the 
‘future employment of those characters 
who sprang into being when the war 
drama came into vogue on our stage, and 
who must now begin to look elsewhere 
for the employment of their talents. We, 
as the theatre-going public, have encour- 
aged them not only to exist, but to fruc- 
tify, until their seed is as the sands of 
the sea in number, if you care anything 
for that kind of simile. 


| LOOK for no opposition to that part 


HEY are in all our war plays, and, 

now that the war is over, and the 
producers are thumbing through manu- 
scripts for those long-neglected ‘home 
dramas,” in which “humor and pathos 
are blended,’”—what, pray, is to become 
of these poor characters who are now 
clankety-clanking their way through the “‘last 
seven times at this theatre’? My God, folks, 
we can’t let them starve!—at any rate, not 
where we can see them do it. 

There is first, of course, the German spy. 
It ought not to be so hard to find something 
else for him to do, because you never could 
tell until the last act whether he was really a 
spy, or whether he was General Haig, doing 
a little snooping about on his own account. 
His characterizations during the first two acts, 
while in disguise, would fit him for almost any 
future line of work, from that of electrician’s 
assistant to that of the Minister of Aeronau- 
tics without fortfolio. The only thing he will 
have to drop, if he wants to find another place, 
will be his rather nasty habit of looking side- 
ways throuzh his half-closed eyes, and of 
standing very erect, just before he is led off by 
the secret service men in the last act, and say- 
ing, with a suddenly acquired Teutonic accent: 
“T was sent to serve my Emberor and my goun- 
try. I did only my dooty.” 

He will never get anywhere if he persists in 
doing things like that when he gets into re- 
spectable company again. 





SIDE from this intricate spy-system, which 
has made conditions so that no self- 
respecting actress can allow herself to be em- 
braced before the final curtain for fear that 
she may be giving comfort to an enemy-alien 
in the employ of the Wilhelmstrasse, the Ger- 
man government-that-was has also cast its 
spell over several other characters,—such as 
those who are forced to appear in the red- 
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By ROBERT C. BENCHLEY 





Mr. Coburn plays “Bill,” otherwise known as the “old 
Walrus,” in “The Better ’Ole,” the stage version of 
Captain Bruce Bairnsfather’s famous war cartoons 


collared uniforms of the Kaiser from the very 
start of the play. These have not even been 
allowed the comfort of being disguised 
throughout most of the piece, but have been 
listed right on the program as “Lieut. Hof- 
dinger, of the Prussian Guard,” or “Strumpf, 
a German soldier.” 

There is one thing certain, however,—their 
knowledge of German will never stand in the 
way of their playing other parts. Most of them 
seem to have escaped with a very light case, 
and use only the simple word “ja,” in their 
more nationalistic moments. A few among the 
officers, who had evidently gone in strong for 
the study of their native tongue when in school, 
let slip a “nein” or a “sehr gut” now and then. 
I have seen German soldiers in a war play who 
thought so little of their Emperor’s language 
that they spoke English throughout the entire 
performance with a slight Irish accent, revert- 
ing to type only when it came to the use of 
“Yes,” which invariably was given the Ger- 
man touch, for old-time’s sake. In the future, 
these men can play Spanish parts with equal 
facility, substituting “s?’ for. “ja’’ whenever 
character atmosphere is needed. But they will 
have to learn that no one but a slave of Prus- 
sian militarism clicks his heels together before 
leaving the room. 


NFORTUNATELY, however, enemy char- 
acters are not the only ones on whom de- 
mobilization will fall heavily. France has been 
our associate in this war, and we dislike to 
think of anything unhappy befalling her rep- 
resentatives in this country, but there is no 


dodging the issue. Some of the French 
characters in our war plays are facing a 
crisis. If there is no more war, how can 
there be any more scenes “back of the 
lines” in France? And if there are no 
more scenes back of the lines in France, 
how can there be any more French bar- 
maids, who keep taverns within sound of 
the firing, and who serve drinks for the 
express purpose of being kissed by En- 
glish soldiers? , 

And, when the Allied armies are with- 
drawn from France, what is to become of 
the character-scenes in which a Tommie 
or a doughboy, after listening with a 
blank look to a rapid-fire stream of 
French from a native, says: ‘Oh, very 
well, Frenchy. Have it your own way!” 

The French in the war drama have 
maintained a much better national spirit 
than have the Germans, with respect to 
keeping their native tongue in mind 
while reading their lines. They have 
never forgotten to substitute ‘“‘ze” for 
“the,” or to spring ‘‘oo-o la-la” on occa- 
sion. And, as for shrugging the shoul- 
ders,—oftentimes you would have thought 
that it was President Poincaré himself 
taking the part. 

There is, of course, one recourse which 
the French males will have. It will be 
remembered by students of the drama 
that, before the war, there was always in 
musical comedy an excitable Frenchman 
in a pearl gray frock coat, who sang the 
first song in the piece,—that indefinite 
first song, the words of which were never heard 
and the music of which was never remem- 
bered. It was sung at a very rapid tempo, 
and was all about, “and zat is why I’m such 
a devil wiz ze lay-dies”, with the echo coming 
from a platoon of shrill young women clustered 
about the singer, ‘‘and that is why he’s such a 
devil with the lay-dies”. It seems hard, but 
here is about the only place that remains open 
for the brave poilu of to-day’s military drama. 


ND as for the Tommies and others who 
say “Bun jower” and “Donney moy ung 
baiser” by way of learning French, I don’t 
care whether they ever get: another job or not. 
A man who would stoop to getting a laugh 
with “Bun jower” would pull his trusting 
grandmother’s chair out from under her. It’s 
too easily done to be legal. It’s like getting 
big applause for a scene in which the German 
nation is referred to as “the scum of mankind,” 
or the invasion of Belgium denounced in no 
uncertain terms. It doesn’t take an actor to 
get applause with lines like that. All you have 
to be able to do is to speak above a whisper, 
and you can bring down the house. 

But it is not only the foreign language dele- 
gation that will have to wait in the ante-room 
of the Employment Service offices. There is, 
for instance, the pompous English colonel. 
Whatever will he do, now that the army has 
begun demobilization? He was so red-faced, 
and dignified, and growly, that it is hard to 
think of him adapting himself to any other 
than army life. He might, of course, be the 
English solicitor that (Continued on page 72) 
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Gertrude Hoffman as a Siamese ‘Twin 
There Is No Second Twin—for There Could Be No Other Gertrude Hoffman 
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Ice-boating enjoys a wide popularity 
as a Winter sport. Perhaps the de- 
lightful unexpectedness of this pastime 
is the secret of its charm. It is so full 
of little surprises—one never knows, 
for instance, at just what moment one 
may be left flat, while the Wintry 
blast playfully carries the boat away 
at about eighty miles an hour. Ice- 
boating is conceded by many to be the 
idea! wt—if there were just a little 
less - and a little more boating 


Skating is another wholesome diver- 
sion. It is particularly enjoyable when 
the ice unexpectedly gives way—cold 
plunges are so invigorating and health- 
ful. It is always advisable to bring 
along a box of matches when you go 
out for a good day’s skating; a fire is 
usually just about the only bright 
spot in the lives of the skating party 





Sleighing is undoubtedly the most ee 
thrilling of all the Winter sports—the 
participants are simply keyed up every 
minute. There is nothing so wildly ex- 
citing as sitting in a delightfully airy 
sleigh, behind a quiet, sensible, family 
horse of domestic habits, and driving 
far out across the open country in the 
teeth of a good old-fashioned blizzard 
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Coasting, too, is a favorite form of 
innocent fun—it’s such splendid exer- 
cise. There are few things more ex- 
hilarating than pulling a heavily-built 
sled up a nice, steep hill about a mile 
and a half long.. Until you have tried 
it you don’t know what honest toil is 


Skiing is another pleasant species of 
entertainment for a Winter’s day. It’s 
a trifle difficult to get the skis com- 
pletely under control, at first, but once 
you get the idea, there’s really nothing 
to it. This jolly skiing scene shows 
the true delights of the skier’s life. 
It is said that Whittier wrote ‘“Snow- 
bound” after watching some skiers 


Of course, skating and coasting and 
all the rest of them may keep you out 
in the open air and all that, but this, 
the oldest of the Winter sports, is un- 
doubtedly the best one of all of them 


The Six Best Winter Sports 


Sketches by Gordon Conway 


THE open season for Winter sports has been officially declared on. Just as 
soon as the temperature sinks to the very depths of the thermometer, all the 
virile sportsmen and all the ardent sportswomen rush out into the open and 
have a lot of good, clean fun playing around in the ice and snow. Of course, 


this Great Outdoors stuff is all very well if you happen to be the sort of person 
who happens to like that sort of thing, but Vanity Fatr’s idea of something 
really good in the line of Winter sports is something just a little warmer—some- 
thing like the pastime so graphically depicted in the last sketch on this page. 
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They Won the War 


Some of Those Who Were Responsible for the Defeat of Germany 


By HELEN WELLS 


barbed wire and pulling the duds out of 

Flanders fields, we are beginning to 
discover just whom we have to thank for win- 
ning the late war for us. In the excitement of 
the time of battle, we perhaps failed to see 
things clearly; we did not discern who were 
leading us on to victory. We were so wrapped 
up in the newspapers that we did not realize 
who were making the world safe for democ- 
racy. I, myself, was so confused, in the gen- 
eral hysteria of the times, that I even had a 
hazy idea that the soldiers at the front had 
something to do with winning the victory. It 
is only since I have had the opportunity of 
talking to some of my friends that I have come 
to realize the full gravity of my error. 

Here, for the last year and a half, I’ve been 
getting all worked up about the men who went 
to France to fight,—and now I have found out 
that they really haven’t done anything to speak 
of. They had a pleasant sail, and a chance to 
get into the movies, and a restful vacation, and 
that was about all there was to it. The real 
heroes were those who have been right here 
among us all the time—and to think I’ve been 
knitting all those socks for a lot of men in 
France who probably only used them to clean 
their golf-clubs. 


N | OW that it’s all over except rolling up the 


HAVE found out the true state of affairs, 

at last, though. I know who are the true 
heroes. Their wives have told me all about it. 
Their wives are, in fact, only too delighted to 
tell me all about it on all occasions. They ex- 
plain at great length just why it is that their 
husbands did not go to war. “It isn’t as if he 
didn’t want to go,” they always begin; it would 
almost seem that they were a shade over-con- 
vincing. Then they go on to explain that their 
husbands were far too fond of them ever to go 
and leave them all alone. This is, of course, 
absolutely unanswerable. I can offer no pos- 
sible argument. 

“No, Fletcher didn’t go to war,” each of 
them says, proudly, ‘He didn’t feel he ought to. 
It would have been so lonely for me. It was 
pretty hard for him, but he has been wonder- 
fully courageous about it. Sometimes it’s 
much braver for a man to stay home, you 
know.” 

And there I was—never realizing just why 
Fletcher had not gone to the war. I’m afraid 
I have been really rather hasty about Fletcher. 
I used to try to work it out. His wife’s family 
have been doing rather well for themselves in 
munitions, for the last four years. He has no 
dependents, unless you count three or four cad- 
dies, a group of head waiters, and several peo- 
ple who made a point of being his opponents at 
bridge. He was quite offensively healthy— 
cold plunges, and open windows, and rare 
beef, and all that style of thing. Sometimes I 
fear that I have felt a slight coolness towards 
him. And to think that all the time the valiant 
lad, and all the others like him, was staying 
home because it was the braver thing to do—it 
makes me shudder to think how nearly I have 
wronged him. 

I have found that there are an amazingly 
large number of wives who tell you, almost 
with tears in their eyes, how much braver it 





was for their husbands to stay home than it 
would have been for them to go. It’s come to 
the point where I am striving to conceal the 
fact that my husband went to the front—it 
makes him seem like such a slacker. 


HEN, too, there are the numerous heroes 

who nobly accepted commissions in those 
branches of the service where the fountain-pen 
is mightier than the sword. Too often, in my 
unenlightened past, have I been all but flippant 
about those Fireside Hussars. When I saw 
them in their uniforms, with their clanking 
spurs, and their vicious-looking crops, and 
their glistening lieutenant’s bars, I used to 
wonder, idly, where the masquerade was. It was 
the heartlessness of ignorance—I never knew 
the hardships that these heroes underwent. I 
was too blindly engrossed in the newspaper ac- 
counts of the dangers of life in the trenches to 
see the desperate chances that these men were 
running, all about me. It is only since the 
armistice has been signed, and the only thing 
to read about is the Peace Trip, that I have an 
opportunity to learn, from their own lips, the 
story of what they have been through. Now I 
can realize the horrors of war. 

There those noble officers have been going 
to their office every day, even when it looked 
like rain. They never knew, when they left 
home in the morning, whether they would ever 
return to it. Perils beset them on all sides— 
they might have been run over crossing a street; 
they might have stumbled down the subway 
steps; they might have been caught in a revolv- 
ing door; they might even have been struck by 
a brick, falling from a roof. And when they 
reached their front-line desks, they were still 
in grave danger. At any moment a card index 
might have dropped on their feet, or they might 
have received a bad flesh wound from a pencil- 
sharpener. But these brave lads laughed in 
the face of danger. They stuck to their revolv- 
ing chairs, winning the war for the ones back 
home, in the very teeth of the most dreadful 
hazards. Even through the long, merciless 
Summer, with no relief save every week-end 
and a two weeks vacation, they slaved in their 
offices, while the men in France were out in 
the nice, cool trenches. Sometimes, they were 
even forced to stay at their posts till half-past 
six at night—and look at the way the men in 
France got off at five every day! 

And now, even though the war has been 
turned off, they will not abandon their uni- 
forms. No—they are still in khaki, as if to 
remind us of all the military service they have 
sven. An all-wise government has decreed 
that the men may remain in uniform for three 
months after they have left the service flat, and 
the Fountain-Pen Lancers will retain their 
khaki, their spurs, and their swagger sticks, to 
the very last minute of the ultimate day. 

But the men in uniform are not the only 
ones who have saved the world. There are 
many heroes in mufti who have seen us 
through the struggle. They did not go into the 
service—they did the finer thing and stayed 
home, where there was bigger work to be done. 
I have recently heard of one hero who reso- 
lutely held himself back from enlistment and 
the draft because he was engaged in an occu- 
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“Here I’ve been getting all worked up about 
the men who went to France to fight” 


pation far more valuable to mankind than 
mere fighting ever would have been. He 
worked day and night, getting people to sign 
a petition to change the name of Berlin Junc- 
tion, Connecticut, to Liberty Gardens,—and it 
almost looked as if he were going to bring it 
about, too, when the war went and stopped on 
him. It is such as he who have made our vic- 
tory so glorious. And there are countless oth- 
ers like him—men who have toiled to get up 
petitions urging the playing of the Czecho- 
Slovak national anthem in all the moving- 
picture theatres of the greater American cities; 
men who have given to their country all of 
their time and their energy, and have been 
writing to the newspapers suggesting that 
Broadway hereafter be called L’Avenue du 
Bois de Belleau. Then there are those who have 
organized movements to call the doughboys by 
the more seemly name of the ‘““SSammy Khakis.” 


E never can fully appreciate all that some 
of our patriotic women have done to give 
the war a shove in the right direction. I sit 
down, sometimes, and try to realize it. I say 
to myself, ‘“Now you must grasp this tremen- 
dous service that they have rendered the world. 
It’s really up to you to appreciate it.” But I 
can’t do it—just one mind can’t grasp the tre- 
mendous sacrifices they have made. There is 
one case I have heard of—a heroine who, since 
the war started, has posed, by actual count, 
two hundred and eight times in war tableaux— 
not counting the occasions on which she posed 
as Russia, with red trick boots and a brace of 
Russian wolfhounds, in the days when Russia 
was still among those present. She has been 
Britannia fifty-one times, in the British flag 
and a gilded helmet; France, in ragged peas- 
ant costume, without stockings, thirty-nine 
times; Belgium—very effective, with a white 
satin bandage around the head—forty-seven 
times; and for the remainder, has appeared 
as refugees, starving Serbians, and Red Cross 
nurses. There is a woman whose name should 
stand directly beneath that of Joan of Arc. 
And it isn’t only the men and women who 
have done great work for us—even the little 
children have not been idle. Where would the 
morale of this country have been, if so many 
little boys hadn’t been dressed in miniature 
uniforms, including caps, overcoats, puttees, 
and everything,—even to the major’s insignia? 
And then to think that all this fuss has been 
made about the men in France, when the war 
was won right back home all the time. 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


ROGER E. FRY 


Because he was the predecessor of Bryson 
Burroughs as Curator of Paintings of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and, as such, 
was instrumental in making the museum’s 
galleries more representative than before; 
because he runs an art workshop of the 
sort made famous by the late William Mor- 
ris, and, finally, because he is applying re- 
cent art manifestations to industrial arts 




















Sk 
PAUL THOMPSON 
Y 
pie rie ig sage THOMAS G. MASARYK - 

Because, at the age of five, he developed : on his skill in. aly 
a lively interest in mechanics and elec- Because it we — 4 gta os -. ness 
tricity; because his love for science has lomat that the nite _ . . 
kept him from becoming an automobile Allies recognized the Czecho-Slovaks as 
racer; because he is Chief Engineer of the nation; because he is a scholar as well as 
Marconi Company of America; but chiefly a statesman; because this portrait of him Il; 


because he has recently invented a method 
of subduing static interference in wireless 
telegraphy, thus making it possible to 
seni messages in all kinds of weather, 
and without the use of high towers 





is by Jo Davidson; but chiefly because he 
has just left New York to enter upon his 
duties as first President of the Czecho-Slo- 
vak nation, and in that capacity will have 
jurisdiction over Shakespeare’s beloved 


and picturesque ‘Seacoast of Bohemia” my 
and- 
THE 
Al 
your 
plan 
Br 
7 You 
YVETTE GUILBERT 
Because she began her career as a Paris Do 
shop girl; because, when she left the rib- a 
bon counter for the stage, she made an im- a HE 
mediate hit; because she is famous as a 
singer of spicy and sprightly ditties; be- 
cause she still maintains her supremacy in VY 


her own sphere, and chiefly because, each 
year, shc presents us with some delight- 
ful new and charming “chanson galante” 


ALICE BCUGHTON 
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The Jealous Ventriloquist 


A Tragedy of Matrimony, Morale, and Murder 


I: A Ventriloquist’s home 


A room in the apartment 
of the Ventriloquist 


THE VENTRILOQUIST 
The woman whom I 
have just married, whom 


you see here, is deaf and 
dumb. 


THE SAFE FRIEND 
Deaf and dumb? 


THE VENTRILOQUIST 


Yes. I chose her deaf 
and dumb because I am 
so terribly jealous. Her 
infirmity prevents her 
from hearing remarks of 
a flirtatious nature, and 
from answering them. 


THE SAFE FRIEND 
What a good idea! 





THE VENTRILOQUIST 


In order to be abso- 
lutely safe, I do not let 
any man enter my home. 
You are an exception. 
Thanks to your proverbial 
ugliness, you are a Per- 
fectly Safe Friend. 

THE PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND (touched) 

The wife of a friend is sacred to me. But 
don’t you get rather bored living with a woman 
who never speaks? 

THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 

She speaks when I wish. 

THe PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND 

She speaks ? 

THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 

Yes. You are not ignorant of the fact that 
I am a ventriloquist, and that it is my busi- 
ness to make puppets talk? 

THE PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND 
I am not ignorant of it. 
THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 
I use the same method in conversing with 


my wife. I talk to her in my natural voice, 
and— 
THE PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND (understand- 


ing) 

And in your ventriloquist voice, you make 
your wife answer. It is indeed an admirable 
plan. 

THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 

Yes, we understand each other very well. 
You shall judge for yourself. (To his wife) 
Do you love me, dear soul? 

THe Dear AND DuMB Wire (in the voice of 
the Ventriloquist) 

You are my superb and generous lion. 

Tue PerFEcTLY SAFE FRIEND 


The illusion is perfect! One would think 


By CAMI 


Published by permission of Cami, and Flammarion, Paris 





“Faithless woman—you are going to die!” 


that your wife is speaking. You have dis- 
covered the secret of matrimonial happiness. 
THE PRUDISH JANITOR (knocking and 
entering ) 
Ventriloquist, here is your notice of eviction. 


THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 
My notice of eviction? Why? 


THE PRUDISH JANITOR 
Because when you come home in the eve- 
ning, your wife’s cries of joy disturb the other 
tenants. Your servant, sir. (He goes out.) 


THE PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND 
What does this mean? 


THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 
It is my fault. Through ridiculous conceit, 
every night when I come home I make my 
wife greet me with cries of delight in my ven- 
triloquist voice. My husband’s pride is there- 
by flattered. 


THE PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND 
I—I shall now have to take leave of you. 


THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 
Let me accompany you. (To his wife) I 
am going out, my dear. 
THE DreAF AND DuMB WIFE (in the voice of 
the Ventriloquist) 

Come back quickly, my idol. I am thirsty 
for your kisses, my husband, my love, my 
lover. 

THE PERFECTLY SAFE FRIEND 

Happiness dwells under this roof. 

(He goes out with the Jealous Ventriloquist.) 


II; Caught in the Act 


The staircase in the Ven- 
triloquist’s house 


THE VENTRILOQUIST 


I have just accom- 
panied my Perfectly Safe 
Friend to his home. I am 
climbing the staircase in 
order to return to my 
apartment. Heavens! 
What do I hear! The 
sound of kisses in my 
home! Let us look through 
the keyhole. Oh, Heav- 
ens! What doI see! An- 
thony, the deaf and dumb 
friend of my wife, em- 
bracing her and with a 
quite unnecessary ardor! 
I should have been on 
my guard. I should have 
remembered the deaf and 
dumb sign language. It 
is impossible for me to 
watch this horrible panto- 
mime another moment. I 
shall break open the door 
and punish the culprits. 
(He breaks open the door 
and penetrates into the 
apartment.) Faithless 
woman! You are going todie! (He pulls a re- 
volver out of his pocket.) Ah! I forgot! A 
woman, even when caught in a guilty amour, 
always proclaims her innocence. With my ven- 
triloquist voice I shall be able to confer upon 
her this supreme joy. 

THE DuMB WIFE (in the Ventriloquist’s voice) 

I swear to you that I am innocent. 

THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 

Die, impudent liar! (He kills her.) And 
now for Anthony, your deaf and dumb friend! 
(He aims at him.) No, I will not kill him. 
I am going io revenge myself more terribly. I 
shall lock him up, and go for the police! 

III: The Ventriloquist’s Vengeance 
The home of the Ventriloquist 
THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST 

Captain, my wife has just been murdered. 

And here is the murderer! 


THE PoLice Captain (to Anthony) 

What have you to say for yourself? 
THE JEALOUS VENTRILOQUIST (to himself) 

Here is my revenge! Anthony is deaf and 
dumb and cannot answer. But, with my ven- 
triloquist voice, I am going to answer for him! 

THE PoLice CAPTAIN 

(To Anthony, the deaf and dumb friend) 
Come, answer. Is it you who killec this un- 
fortunate woman? 
ANTHONY (in the voice of the Ventri?oquis:) 

Yes, itis I. Iam guilty. She was resisting 
me, and I murdered her. 

(Anthony, the deaf and dumb friend, is 
immediately arrested by the Police Captain. 
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Charles Dullin enacts lead- 
ing réles with notable skill 
in the repertory of the 
French players. Perhaps 
his greatest success has 
been achieved in the part of 
the poet, in “Gringoire,” 
which was recently produced 





MARCIA STEIN 


Mme. Van Doren scored a genuine artistic success as 
Rebekka, in ‘‘Rosmersholm,” which was recently pro- 
duced at the Théatre du Vieux Colombier. This was the 
first time that Ibsen’s drama has been given in French 


Jeannine Brésanges has 
played in “Le Mariage de 
Figaro,” and in Brieuxs 
“Blanchette.” She is, in 
private life, the wife of 
Henri Dhurtal, who also ap- 
pears with the French players 


Jacques Copeau, director general of the French Theatre, 


is responsible for its great success. 


as he appears 



















in 
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Renée Bouquet, one of the 
essential members of the 
Théatre du Vieux Colom- 
‘bier, has appeared in Mo- 
liére’s ““Le Medecin Malgré 
Lui,” and in “Le Voile du 
Bonheur,” by no less a per- 
son than Premier Clemenceau 


A Little Corner of Paris in New York 


The Traditions of the French Stage Are Upheld at the Theatre du Vieux Colombier 


He is here pictured 
“Les Fréres Karamazoff,’”? which he 
has promised to revive some time during this season 
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The Outlandish Music of the Outlands 


Plain Facts About the Vogue of Native Music 


E are informed by sociologists, novel- 
ists, and other profound thinkers that 
America is a melting pot, in which all 
the multiform varieties of mankind are fused 
into a homogeneous unity. And this is true 
not only sociologically, but musically as well. 

We Americans have not much music of our 
own, and importations, necessary in the first 
place, heve become extraordinarily extensive. 
We assiduously collect music from every con- 
ceivable part of the earth—or rather, by our 
ready patronage cause it to be collected for us 
—and every recital and concert program in- 
cludes a number of tunes of the most diverse 
and exotic origin. 

Every nation has its music, be it the exten- 
sive tonal developments of some of the Euro- 
pean countries or the meager assortment of folk 
tunes of Australasian aborigines. ‘The music 
of a people is of value, if for nothing else than 
the purpose of ethnological study; often it is 
interesting from an esthetic point of view; and, 
occasionally, it is of high artistic value. But, 
with all this, a good deal of the undesirable has 
crept in during the course of the present high 
vogue of exotic music. 


A “NATIVE MUSIC” fad has developed, 
and has taken unto itself pontifical airs, 
which have succeeded as pontifical airs usually 
do—rather well. It is the fashion to enjoy 
folk melodies, no matter who the folk are, or 
what sort of melodies they have. You would 
be deemed crudely unesthetic if you should ex- 
press your honest opinion of, say, some monot- 
onous and utterly boresome succession of mean- 
ingless Chinese pentatonic intervals—you can 
reproduce them beautifully by thumping loudly 
and aimlessly on the black keys of the piano— 
and audiences sit through long programs of 
native music imported from out-of-the-way 
parts, dissembling their weariness with plati- 
tudinous laudation. 

The plain fact is that most of the music 
from the outlands is quite incomprehensible to 
our American ears, and a very large part of it 
is worthless, 


RRESPECTIVE of its own value, most of 

the ‘‘native music” presented us is made an 
enormity by the arrangement to which it has 
been subjected. Almost all of the music for- 
eign to our own Western culture has to be al- 
tered and amplified before it can be given us. 
For instance, few dare to render American In- 
dian music (it is quite foreign to us, although 
American enough) with a voice chanting to the 
accompaniment of the thumping tom-tom. It 
has to be arranged with a view to piano or or- 
chestra, and harmonies have to be provided. 
All this is a matter demanding extreme skill 
and taste, qualities all too rare in the world of 
“native music” for American audiences. 
Whatever weird beauty the exotic piece may 
have had at the outset is almost completely 
eliminated in the arrangement. ‘This is the 
usual process of making bad worse. 


HAT we are assimilating Eastern music is 
apparent enough. Opera for a century or 
more has affected “oriental dances,” which usu- 
ally meant nothing but strong rhythms in the 


By PROSPER BURANELLI 





minor mode, and, in recent years, the influence 
of the East has been real and prominent. There 
are oriental symphonies and suites, myriads of 
them—Rimski-Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade” is 
perhaps the best known, and it is one of the 
finest attempts at expressing the East in West- 
ern music. Debussy, too, was considerably in- 
fluenced by Eastern moods, and there is much 
evidence of the pentatonic scale in his work. 

Often enough, this oriental influence seems 
asad one. For instance, Rabaud, the new con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
used Arabian themes almost exclusively in his 
opera, ‘“Marouf,” which was produced at the 
Metropolitan last year. The work was a glo- 
rious piece of orchestral color, but one who had 
heard his fine symphony rather regretted that 
he had not confined himself to his French mu- 
sical idiom, in which he writes with such grace 
and eloquence. 

There is also the instance of Delibes. In 
“TLakmé,” he wrote ballet music intended to be 
oriental—and it is undeniably pretty. But to 
remember the inimitable genius of his “Cop- 
pélia” is to regret that he ever wrote in any 
other than his native Gallic vein. After all, 
can ballet music be anything better than 
French? Take, also, the ‘“‘Pearl Fishers,” of 
Bizet. The least charming music of the opera 
is that intended to be Eastern. It is so in in- 
numerable operas—the attempts at bizarre 
music simply furnish so many bare spots, 
which might have contained delightful music 
in the composer’s normal mood. In general, a 
composer does his best work in the idiom of his 
own race—why, then, abandon it? 

Saint-Saéns, himself credited with rather fine 
oriental color work in the “Samson et Dalila” 
ballet music, once expressed a rather apt opin- 
ion on “native” music. He had been in Japan, 
where he had devoted considerable study to 
the native Japanese music. Concerning the 
curious type of court orchestra of Nippon, he 
said that the instruments were exquisite mas- 
terpieces of handicraft, beautiful in design and 
finish. But as for the sounds they made—well, 


like little children, the instruments were to be 
seen, and not heard. 


A SOMEWHAT similar aphorism might 
apply to Chinese music. In that worthy 
method of tonal expression, each of the five 
notes of the scale symbolizes some philosoph- 
ical idea, while the timbre of the instrument 
and the register also help express the idea. 
For instance, middle Con a gong might signify 
the eternal serenity of the heavens; a stroke of 
the tom-tom might mean the duty of children 
toward their parents. The tones are combined 
with reference to their philosophic meaning. 
It will be readily understood that Chinese mu- 
sic is good for the understanding, but not for 
the ears. 

The music of India is interesting from an- 
other view-point. We have had recitals of 
Hindu songs during the past several seasons— 
a voice intoning curious flourishes and marvel- 
ously drawn-out single tones, to the accompa- 
niment of a strange guitar-like instrument, 
whose faint, tinkling arpeggio was unceasing, 
and seemed in its far-away murmuring like the 
sound of a sound,—to use transcendental ex- 
pression,—or of broken chords of a mandolin. 

Indian song, though, deals with quarter- 
tones, and these are refinements far too subtle 
for our oceidental ears. We are fortunate in 
being able to distinguish between half-tones, 
letting alone more complicate note splittings. 
In other respects, too, the wailing chant of Hin- 
dustan is incomprehensible—but it is atmos- 
pheric. It stirs mood and imagination; by as- 
sociation, it carries one to the strange, beauti- 
ful land where Buddha dreamed of the tran- 
quillity of Nirvana, where illusion makes 
its traditional home. The fact is, Indian music 
is interesting, not because it is music, but be- 
cause it is Indian. 


HE “native music” fad is a phase of a 

drift toward exotism. It is not at all a bad 
thing when it is sincere, but affectation is a 
thing always to be guarded against; there is no 
possible excuse for anyone to pretend to like 
something that he does not. Most exotic music 
is genuinely wearisome, as the faces of audi- 
ences readily show. And the pleasure derived 
from it would be greatly enhanced if only the 
agreeable elements in it were applauded 

One prominent misfortune is this: Many im- 
portations of tonal novelties, while of no ar- 
tistic value, are interesting “as examples of 
things to be found in far-off places. This in- 
terest is mistaken for inherent musical worth, 
and there is a consequent tendency to incor- 
porate such elements into our own music. Com- 
posers will introduce Australasian or other out- 
landish sorts of melodies into their works, or 
opera writers will build romantic works about 
some weird, barbaric story and will use native 
themes for music,—generally a mistake. 


ET us take music from the outlands with- 
out any faddistical hysteria, remembering 
that it is not always interesting; and, when in- 
teresting, not always good music, no matter 
from what weird place it may come. 
A melting pot is an excellent thing when it 
contains the proper elements. 
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Painted by Arthur B.‘Davies 


“So do they all dance and limp and stumble across the low horizon.” 


The Land of the Mute Emotions 


Where We Meet Our Vanished Aspirations and Unrequited Loves 


N a street of Montmartre there is a little 
house, the shutters of which are never 
thrown open. If you penetrate into it— 

and you may have some difficulty in doing so 
—you will find only gas light in the curious 
little rooms, brown and uncarpeted and lined 
with bunks. 

It is indeed an unusual house and I am quite 
certain that you will not enter it unless you can 
speak the right word to Monsieur Dupaillier. 
Monsieur Dupaillier wears soft and soundless 
slippers, and it is always he who answers the 
doorbell. 

One night, in December, 188—, I was sit- 
ting on the edge of one of the couches, shaking 
the wet snow off my feet and puffing at a long 
pipe which Monsieur Dupaillier had obligingly 
lighted for me. He stood watching me, his 
head tilted to one side, evidently fearful lest my 
pipe should not draw properly. So might a 
teacher watch a favorite pupil begin a difficult 
recitation. In his evil old eyes, a real anxiety 
peered forth. Monsier Dupaillier was proud 
of me, considering me an aristocratic client. 


HEAVY smell filled the air. To a new- 
comer there might have been something 
sinister about the room, with its curtained 
bunks out of which drooped mysterious arms. 
That night a pale hand hanging down close to 
my cheek, from the bunk overhead, suggested 


By JOHN SAVAGE 


to me a quip of the kind that I knew would 
appeal to the propriétaire. 

I pointed upward. “One might think one- 
self at the undertaker’s, Monsieur Jacques.” 

Monsieur Dupaillier grinned. 

“The dead don't talk. It’s that poet again. 
He never keeps quiet.” 

Overhead, someone had certainly begun a 
monologue in a monotonous undertone. Ac- 
customed as I was to the noises of this house, 
to the abrupt ejaculations, the moans, the 
strange sudden laughter, and the muffled sob- 
bing that arose nightly from behind the cur- 
tains, there was yet something in the tone of 
this voice which aroused my curiosity. It 
seemed as if an incantation were being said; 
the speech was rhythmic and declamatory, and 
the words were articulated with that beauty 
of enunciation which trained speakers and 
actors cultivate. 

“The poet?” 

“Oui, m’sieur.” 

He pulled away the thin screen overhead. 
As it clattered back I caught sight of a young 
man, stretched at full length, his face emaciated 
and as white as the snow outside. His eyes 
were wide open. 

The noise of the curtain rings evidently 
startled him. His shattered nerves responded 
all too quickly; with a spring, he sat up. A 
glint of intelligence passed like a flame across 


the blank darkness of his eyeballs. This gleam 
faded away, and he sat staring straight before 
him. 

Monsieur Dupaillier shrugged. 

“IL est malade, celui-la.” 

Then, with the supreme boredom which was 
his most marked characteristic, he turned away 
and shuffled out of the room. 


LOOKED up at the young man. His hair 

drooped over his forehead like a_ black 
plume. His features were chiselled as finely 
as those of a Greek mask. His mouth, very 
individual, fell at the corners in a_ half 
scornful, half tragic way. There was passion 
in his dilated nostrils and in the contraction of 
his brow; but in his eyes a contradictory thing 
—the look of a lost child, something spiritual 
and pure. 

I gazed at him a long while. Outside, I 
could hear the thud of heavy-falling snow 
against the shutters, and the sound of the win- 
ter wind which shrieked and sang across the 
roofs of Paris and came rushing down the chim. 
ney, through the empty fireplace, into the room. 

Abruptly the young man spoke, and as he 
did so he laid his slender, unconscious hand on 
my shoulder. 

‘It is a country of everlasting dawn,” he said. 

He did not glance at me, but slowly began to 
speak once more. (Continued on page 64) 
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New Paintings by Allen Tucker 


Notable Works of an American Artist, Shown in Mrs. Whitney’s Studio 


HERE is no place in 
New York devoted to 


the display of works 
of art that is quite so dis- 
interested in its activities as 
the studio of Mrs. Harry 
Payne Whitney, at the now 
famous address, 8 West 
Eighth Street. Paintings 
and sculptures may not be 
sold there, to any very great 
extent—for that is not ex- 
actly its object—but more 
than one reputation has 
been begun inside those 
hospitable doors, while oth- 
ers, already achieved, have 
been confirmed and 
strengthened on the same 
spot. 


T is surprising, on the 

face of it, that Mrs. 
Whitney, herself a hard- 
working sculptor, should 
behave as if she thought 
that her one duty in life 
was to give opportunities to 
other artists to show their 
wares, without any trouble 
or difficulty, while she 
shrinks, with a diffidence 
amounting to positive ob- 
stinacy, from allowing out- 
siders to see her own pro- 
ductions, except on very 
rare occasions. 

At the same time, her 
artistic hospitality, which 
is confined to no school, 
faction, or coterie, is always 
marked by a fine gesture in 
which there is no sign of a 
sense of benefits conferred. 
Indeed, judging from her 
attitude towards the paint- 
ers and sculptors to whom she is 
hostess, you might imagine that she 
was the person put under an obli- 
gation. As for the public, she re- 
gards it as doing her a favor, in 
ringing her door-bell so continu- 
ally. 


Study 


HE exhibition which has just 

come to a close was character- 
istic. It consisted of a room of 
well chosen paintings by Ernest 
Lawson, done in Westchester, on 
the Hudson and in Spain, and 
proved to be, in many respects, the 
best show of that accomplished 
artist ever seen in New York since 
his reputation became firmly estab- 
lished. A contrast was afforded by 
the neighboring room full of the 
ironical canvases of Guy Péne Du 
Bois. , 

This excellent show has been 
followed by one of a score of por- 
traits and landscapes by Allen 
Tucker. In spite of the war work 


in Green and 
Purple 





By GREGOR MacGREGOR 








The River in Snow 


A Book of Verses 


which took him across the 
Atlantic to his beloved 
France, what he saw there, 
though, of course, it dis- 
turbed his mind, must have 
had a positive effect in 
stimulating him in a cre- 
ative fashion. 


T is not that Mr. Tuck- 

er’s taste has changed in 
the matter of subjects. His 
portraits still show the same 
directness of handling as 
before. His landscapes are 
still as austere as ever. His 
very individual treatment 
of light is constant. But 
you feel that while the war, 
and all that it meant, got 
directly into his verse, 
traces of its influence are to 
be found in a more hidden 
way in his canvases. 

Of course, on the other 
hand, it is possible that 
these paintings may repre- 
sent a vigorous effort on his 
part to forget the horrors 
that he had seen. He is not 
one of those artists who 
locked themselves up in 
their studios and ignored 
the greatest events that the 
world has ever seen. 

As a matter of fact, it 
was not until we had actu- 
ally entered the war, and 
every American had thus 
acquired a very personal in- 
terest in it—that the major- 
ity of our artists realized 
the conflict threw any re- 
sponsibility upon them, or 
that they felt it was their 
duty to lend such talents as they 
possessed to the winning of a great 
cause. 

Allen Tucker is, fortunately for 
himself, sensitive to the great world 
in which he lives. 


HE success of the exhibition 
given by Mrs. Whitney, in the 
course of the winter, is felt in all 
the art establishments on the Ave- 
nue. There was a time when a 
young painter or sculptor, who was 
unknown yet had something to say, 
and knew how to say it, had very 
little chance of getting a hearing. 
But all this is changed. So, in- 
stead of the artist having to go hat 
in hand looking for his chance, 
very often it is a case of the gal- 
lery seeking him out, and being 
very glad to get him. 

It must be admitted that, apart 
from all questions of the artist’s 
dignity, this is a satisfactory state 
of affairs for him. 
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Louise Huff is the leading woman nigh 
for Jack Pickford. Some of her 8 

most notable successes have been min¢ 
“The Varmint,” ‘‘The Ghost House’”’ jorit: 
and the film version of “Bunker J aS 
Bean.”’ Her latest film play has the decic 
sterling name of “Hearts of Gold” the ; 
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Martha Mansfield, late of the Fol- thril 
lies, is another musical comedy thou 
actress to succumb to the irresisti- : 
ble lure of the movies. She will Imm 


make her screen début in ‘The of s 
Boomerang,” which had such a long 


[orn 
MAURICE GOLDBERG 


Leonore Hughes has abandoned the 
indoor sport of ballroom dancing 
for the gentle art of acting in the 
movies. Her newest picture, writ- 
ten by Anita Loos and Jofin Emer- 
son, bears the timely title of 
“When the Boys Come Home.” 





IRA L. HILL 


©) RAL. HOLL 


Marion Davies seems to have for- 
gotten all about the musical com- 
edy stage in her deep and lasting 
devotion to the screen. Her latest 
icture is “The Burden of Proof,” 
is nothing less than a movie 
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version of Sardou’s “Diplomacy” and successful run as a comedy gam 
to W 
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The year 1918 stands in history for two events of colossal importance, 
—one was the end of the Great War, and the other was the marriage gun 
of Charlie Chaplin, Mrs. Chaplin is—in film life—Mildred Harris anv 
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On Reading Some Plays That Have Passed 


Thoughts on the Antiquated Drama of Day Before Yesterday 


RECENT collection of contemporary 
plays ranging over fifteen years or more 
contains many that I have seen and mis- 

judged and some that I foolishly wrote about. 

The selection seems to me irrational. There 
are early plays of Pinero and no plays at all 
of Bernard Shaw. There are plays of Oscar 
Wilde, Henry Arthur Jones, Galsworthy, 
Fitch, Moody, Thomas, and MacKaye, and 
none of either Barrie or Dunsany. Bri- 
eux and Hervieu are chosen from 
France without any reason—but, per- 
haps, for the rhyme. However, the edi- 
tor is entitled to his whims, and after 
all, he is not more unreasonable in his 
choice of plays than I was in my opin- 
ion of them. I suppose most play-re- 
viewers feel as I do, when they look 
back on those shabby old exaggerations, 


By C. M. FRANCIS 


momentary excitement of the well-dressed look- 
er-on, were running a little risk of alteration. 


T is a mistake, I think, to say, as some are 
saying, that Pinero’s plays to-day seem 
especially antiquated. They are not more an- 





—tributes without excuse, mad, dispro- 
portionate excitements, and profound 
distinctions between this play and that 
when both plays are now indistinguish- 
able. ‘There may be some evergreen 
play-reviewers about, hardy old con- 
ifers, here and there, with their first 
night’s opinions still sticking to their 
minds like pine needles, but the ma- 
jority of play-reviewers are, I believe, 
deciduous, and their opinions drop with 
the season’s leaves, as mine did. 


HERE was Pinero, for example, 

admired or abhorred for moral au- 
dacities which turned out after a few 
seasons more not to be nearly audacious 
enough. Not that that ought in any 
way to affect our estimate of Pinero, for 
a change in our mean annual level of 
shame has nothing to do with his per- 
manent worth. But it does illustrate 
fairly well the preoccupation of dra- 
matic criticism with irrelevancies. ‘Tons 
of good white paper first and last were 
blackened by this question of audacity. I be- 
lieve I darkened the subject myself. What 
has become of those valiant souls who helped 
defend the young person from Pinero? Per- 
haps they are now trying to defend Pinero 
from the young person. 

Then there was his remarkable professional 
effciency, so dazzling that we forgot it was 
nothing but efficiency. So tense was that moral 
tight-rope situation, with every one breathless 
lest the woman be seduced, or be detected, or 
not be redeemed, that it did not matter who 
the woman was,—a trained dog, had it been 
made to play the part, would probably have 
thrilled us. He was an expert in the first 
thoughts of comfortable minds, and met the 
immediate needs of the well-to-do in their mood 
of sluggish after-dinner inquiry. It was a 
game played with social values before people 
to whom the sight of a woman de-classed was 
as tragic as the sight of a woman shot from a 
gun, and few of them realized till later that 
any woman falling out of the society of the 
sort of people Pinero had made was to be con- 
gratulated, no matter where she landed. There 
Was no spirit in the characters, or wit or imag- 
ination or even idiosyncrasy. They were clothes 
and customs and a social class who, to the 
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Florence Nash plays the title and stellar réle in 
“Remnaut,” a comedy of Paris life in the days of 1840 


tiquated than some of the very latest of this 
season. Like them, they never were in any 
essential sense new, and like them they may 
still be enjoyed by observation of the simple 
rule that if an average play is to be enjoyed 
it should always be approached in a deep ob- 
livion of all antecedent things. For Pinero 
certainly does seem, in a long view of the stage, 
decidedly average. 


UR excuse for over-rating him, I suppose, 

was the contrast he presented to the ex- 
treme sweetness that was then cloying us on the 
American stage. That, as I remember noting 
at the time, was a particularly annoying era of 
homely heroes with sound hearts and of rugged 
honesty triumphant, when all the virtues had 
to come from out of town, and frequently, for 
some reason, from Indiana. We were having 
the drama of romantic Americanism, written 
by bright and simple natures to whom the 
world had been extremely kind, concealing all 
its puzzling patterns, displaying only a few of 
its passions and those quite unmixed, arrang- 
ing itself into magazine short-story endings, 
and behaving as all young people of that epoch 
thought a world ought to behave. In the cos- 
mogony of the American playwright of that 


period the earth, moon, sun and stars were 
created that the hero might come by his heart’s 
desire. 

But there was one mysterious and inviolable 
rule. After the hero had fought his hardest 
for heart’s desire’s sake, shown her the stuff 
he was made of, brought her to her senses, 
scattered to the right and left all knaves, boun- 
ders, titled reptiles, and millionaires, and 
heart’s desire was quite within his 
reach and naturally expectant—then he 
must on no account come and take her. 
On the contrary, he must suddenly back 
away from her, a hopeless lunatic— 
blind to the self-evident, forgetful of 
everything, and driven by nobody 
knows what to thoughts of self-destruc- 
tion. Then heart’s desire followed him 
and told her love, and gradually his 
mind came back to him and he to her. 
There was no perplexity for these shel- 
tered playwrights, nothing unintelligi- 
ble in the whole round world; no 
doubts, no complexities, no hesitations, 
or need of reflection. Pinero in these 
circumstances seemed unusual 


HE saliency of the late Clyde Fitch 

_was doubtless due to the same cir- 
cumstances, though there were a good 
many of us, as I can recall, who would 
not even at the time admit he was very 
salient. We found it particularly hard 
to believe that his social satires of 
New York life had any edge to them. 
The following passage will perhaps 
suggest the reason why: 

Mrs. Cresp1cny—I’ve had a good 
deal of trouble in persuading your 
father that though a lady sometimes 
takes in a paying guest she still holds 
her own in the social scale. I have 
friends of my own in the New York 
Smart Set! My niece married Mr. 
Gubenhamers and lives in a perfectly elegant 
house of her own on Lenox Avenue. Do you 
know her? One thousand two hundred and 
fifty-three ? 

Brecky—No. 

Mrs. CrespicGNy—Oh, don’t you? Well, 
of course, I know New York is big. Still, per- 
haps you know her husband’s cousin, who is 
also in a way a relation? You will know her 
by name—Mrs. Otto Gurtz, President of the 
West Side Ladies’ Saturday Afternoon Social 
Gathering ? 

Becky —No, I’m afraid I don’t know 
her. 

Mrs. Crespicny—Well, I guess you don’t 
read the Harlem society notes in the papers; 
if you did, you’d know what she stands for 
socially, 





—— the little snobberies and gen- 
tilities of Manhattan Island never do seem 
to wear well as a source of entertainment. To 
Clyde Fitch they were always fascinating but he 
was quite unable to make them fascinating to 
us. In Fitch, as in Pinero, there seems to have 
been no surplus personality. They were the per- 
fect fits of an earlier hour with nothing left over 
for this, and the only (Continued on page 66) 
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This panorama, appropriately entitled “In the shade of the sheltering palms,” shows the great Southern outdoor sport—eat- 


ing oranges oa sticks, No one knows what life in Palm Beach really means until 


Palmy Days at Palm 


Sketches by Ethel Plummer 













OW that the war and the holidays are all 

over, there is nothing left for us to get ex- 
cited about except the season at Palm Beach. 
Down there, things are just as thrilling as they 
ever were before peace was declared; there are as 
many engagements, battles, encounters, skirmishes, 
night attacks, decorations, and casualties as there 


. 
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One cannot escape life’s bitter 


harrowing case of Mr. Stuyve- 
sant Biltmore, who since his 
electric rolling-chair has been \ 
laid up for repairs, has been 
forced to go about in an ordi- 
nary, one-man-power chair 


Ladies like these are outstanding features of the golf links. 
Their style of play is slow and thoughtful; their slogan is 
“They shall not pass.” This gives the men behind them a 
splendid opportunity to study all the unique details of their 
form, during the frequent periods of quiet and restful waiting 


tragedies, even in Palm Beach. \ 
There is, for instance, the ae —= a 
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he has mastered this subtle and elusive art 


Beach 


have ever been over in France, even during the 
wildest days of the big war. On this page, before 
your very eyes, are shown with relentless realism 
some. of the leading industries of the well-known 
and widely press-agented Sunny South, as well 
as some of the-local Palm Beach sports, both 
indoor and outdoor, masculine and feminine. 





Eventide at Palm Beach—showing one of the most popular 
industries. The benign lady at the end of the table, who 
has just broken the bank, is the wife of one of our leading 
steel magnates; the haggard bankrupts in the background 
are at Palm Beach on their annual two weeks’ vacation 





This shows a cross-section of the beach, and some of the leading beach-hounds. 
wild waves are saying, but it can be easily seen, from this display of bathing fashions, what makes the wild waves wi!d 


It may be impossible to tell what the 
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A Tourist May Look at a King 


Just Out!—A Guide to Switzerland—1919 Edition! 


decided that that was one of the essential 
pre-requisites of success. I think I learned 
it from an ad—‘“How to be a Success, in half- 
calf, for one dollar” and it went on to mention, 
among other things, Alertness. That part of 
the blurb stuck. That I have achieved what 
of success has been my modest share, (I thank 
you), is due almost entirely to the fact that I 
have consistently practiced this one precious 
quality. What. might have been my meteoric 
career had I remembered any of the other 
desiderata mentioned, I blush to contemplate. 
However, so far as alertitude goes I’m there 
on all fours—so to speak, and I can prove it. 
Immediately following the signing of the two 
armistii—the false and the true—by the way, 
as Omar says—“‘A hair, perchance, divides the 
false and true,”—and in this case it was simply 
a hair of the dog that bit me (bit me in the 
armistice, as you might say) I realized that all 
maps had gone by the board and that all the 
guide-books were back numbers. 


[’ is my business to be alert. Long ago I 





OW’S that for a neat little bit of alertness! 
The maps! Yes, I grant you any one could 
see that. People had been cracking their brains 
for weeks over newspaper layouts of Central 
Europa, née Mittel, trying to find out whether 
an Esthonian was a Slav or a Slob and where 
the independent kingdom of Gonzabo came in 
—but the guide-books! well, I fancy I beat a 
good many people to it on that score. 

In the first place, I immediately got in touch 
with Karl Baedeker, or with what is left of 
him. It did not take long to discover that he 
was more or less of a myth, like Lydia Pink- 
ham, and that a very keen party named Oscar 
Plop of South Bend, IIl., had bought his in- 
terests from alien-property-custodian-Palmer 
for a mere German song. Plop was more than 
glad to do business with me on my own terms. 

Really, when I think of the number of peo- 
ple who will be going abroad in the next few 
months, the zealous reconstructionists, the 
eager-eyed, young red-crossers, the red-eyed, 
eager, young salesmen with patent portable 
houses, the engineers, the bankers, and so on, 
to say nothing of the thousands who are just 
crazy to get to the front and see what it all 
looks like—the same folk who always insist on 
viewing the remains at a funeral—when I 
think of them and of the tremendous sale my 
revised guide-books are bound to have, hon- 
estly I hate to take the money—almost. 


BEGAN with Switzerland for obvious rea- 

sons, particularly because, so far as I can 
ascertain, it is the only country in the tourist- 
world that isn’t going to have something done 
to its boundaries. France, blessed France, 
Mother of Liberty, is expecting an addition to 
her family. Italy too, is in a very interested 
condition; Turkey is about to go on the oper- 
ating table and have her Dardanelles removed 
—in fact, all the European countries are in a 
state of flux and change and creation except 
Switzerland, the land of the cuckoo-clock and 
the house of the hob-nail. 

Moreover—though why I say it I know not 
—Switzerland has always been the mecca of 
tourists. I suppose the Meccans say “Mecca 
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has always been the Switzerland of the faith- 
ful’, or words to that effect. Both are true. 
Therefore, said I to myself and Plop—‘‘Swit- 
zerland it is’”—and it was. 

Dearie me, how the old order changeth! 
One glance at the ancient ante-bellum hand- 
books and I saw what a tremendous task lay 
before me. You, Reader, doubtless knew your 








By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


SUN, I do not know you well; 
I’m sorry, but admit it, squarely. 
The sombre grotto where I dwell 
Is honored by your presence rarely. 
Your morning smile and late salaam 
I oft return, by archly craning 
My neck beyond the window-jamb, 
Except, of course, when it is raining. 


But, Soli Mio, do not dream 

Your ray is all I have to cheer me. 

Not so, for, twice a day, a beam 

Shines brightly from a window near me. 
Each morn and night, whenas I don, 
Or doff, my garb of daily labor, 

I keep my weather-eye upon 

A planet fair—my lovely neighbor. 


Like you, in her remote estate, 

She gleams across the courtyard-chasm, 
Wherefrom the rays which radiate 
Bear, each, a wringing, cardiac spasm. 
How like you shines her beauty bright; 
While I, unseen, devout, admiring; 
Like Zoroaster’s acolyte, 

Adore her rising—and retiring. 














Switzerland in the old days, when, Alpine- 
stock in-hand and yodel in-face, we fell past 
each other on different floors of the Mer de 
Glace—you remember, do you not, that there 
were hotels there, magnificent hostelries at 
Lucerne, Geneva and Interlaken which people 
travelled thousands of miles to see? and the 
Kursaals, and Kermesses and Kindergartens 
and shops and bands and mineral springs! 


scale you remember them, and, O yes, 
. . . the mountains! I had almost for- 
gotten the mountains. Do you remember them, 
—great hulking things, crowding about one, 
crushing one with their tremendous bulk and 
hideous teutonic names—the Pifflealp and the 
Gotterdammerhorn and all the rest of them. 
Ugh! How glad I am all that has been done 
away with. 

Yes, Reader, the mountains, as such, are a 
thing of the past. They have no longer any 
publicity value, as we say at the Lambs Club. 
Their place has been completely usurped by 
extinct monarchs. 

It was this, in particular, that made it so 
necessary for me to re-write practically the en- 
tire volume devoted to the land of the peek-a- 
boo cheese. Of course, I found a few passages 
of the old version which can stand. For in- 
stance, in-the preface, the following quotation 
reads as if almost inspired by a fore-knowledge 
of events to come: 

“With improved facilities for travel, the 
number of visitors to Switzerland has greatly 
increased in late years, and mountaineering 
ambition has been proportionately stimulated. 
Summits once deemed well-nigh inaccessible 
are now scaled annually by travellers from all 
parts of the world.” 


I QUOTE textually. By the simple substi- 
tution of “monarchs” for “travellers” the 
paragraph is brought up to date in a most 
vivid manner. For how true it is! I have been 
told by my correspondent in Davosplatz— 
Plop’s brother, Hugo, who tends bar in the 
Hotel Scheedinkle and whom you probably re- 
member. 

Hugo says that when Count Von Klutz, the 
Land-crab of Hesse, late of Prussia, arrived 
from the Western front, he shot out of his auto- 
mobile with such speed that he completely 
eluded the twenty-three local hotel-keepers who 
were at the station to meet him, and, before 
their astounded eyes, accomplished, in twenty- 
two minutes, what the Swiss guides for genera- 
tions had struggled in vain to achieve—namely 
the ascent of the Sauerhorn, a precipitous 
monolith or “pic” some two thousand feet 
high. Moreover, Hugo writes, the distin- 
guished visitor refuses to come down. He 
seems perfectly satisfied where he is, pulls his 
meals up in a basket, and there he sits, all- 
teed-up like a golf-ball, waiting for the next 
drive. 

So it goes, all over the shop. Practically 
every mountain of any consequence has its 
monarch; every emperor has his own private 
alp,—a peak for every one and every one on his 
peak, is the new Swiss idea. They are a prac- 
tical lot, you know, these mountaineers, ana 
have worked out the (Continued on page 66) 





The bridge-deck of Hibis- 
cus, owned by Hiram Walk- 
er of Canada, is a luxurious 
place to enjoy tropic skies. 
Hibiscus was built by Mc- 
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Another view of Hibiscus, 
among the Florida keys, 
showing her afterdeck, with 
one of the denizens of those 
waters, converted into a 
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This delightful dining room is aboard the motor 7 
house-yacht Gadfly, owned by Mr. Robert K. Casatt. Florida coast. She is owned 


Much can be done with these broad-beamed boats by Colonel John Elverson 85 feet long, she draws only 30 feet of water 
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The Lure of Southern Waters 


Motorboats and Houseboats, Luxurious and Speedy, Among the Florida Keys 
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A Well Planned Kennel for Terriers 


The New Buildings of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Tappan at Stamford Have Many Excellent Features 


HERE can be no 
(Pecan that the art 
and science of good 
kennel building is devel- 
oping rapidly in the 
country. Much has been 
learned in the last decade 
about the proper housing 
of dogs, and the lessons 
thus imbibed have been 
incorporated in the new- 
er buildings. Among 
these, one of the most in- 
teresting is that of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Tappan, 
at Stamford, Conn. Here 
are housed some excel- 
lent wire-haired fox ter- 
riers, including Aman 
Marvel, whose vigorous 
personality is familiar 
to all show goers, and 
Champion Renard Old- 
cliffe Chick, a bitch of 
outstanding excellence. 
The kennels are very 


General view of the 
kennel buildings of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. D. Tap- 
pan, at Stamford, Conn. 
The whole kennel unit 
is enclosed by a white 
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One of the well ar- 
ranged compartments 
for the brood matrons. 
It is so planned as to 
give quiet and cozy 
comfort, together with 


51 
especially for puppies 
and young dogs. There 


are so many days during 
the winter when cold 
mud and slush make the 
outdoor going very bad, 
that puppies are all too 
apt to be deprived of the 
good amount of exercise 
which they really need. 
It is then that an indoor 
run, which can have 
plenty of air combined 
with dry footing, comes 
into full play. Here the 
young stock can romp 
and scamper, dry shod, 
as it were, but with the 
advantages of sunshine 
and fresh breezes. This 
is an asset which means 
more thrifty puppies and 
a healthier lot of dogs 
all round the kennel. 
The conditioning room 
at the Tappan kennels is 


complete and have a board ornamental fence 
number of features which 

are well worthy of the study of those who have 

valuable dogs to house. In the main room, in 

which the show dogs are kept, the sleeping 

boxes are arranged around the wall and are 

set up on benches, a plan which makes for 

easy cleanliness and provides, at the same time, 

a maximum of floor space. This room is sealed 

and heated and the ventilating system is un- 

usual and well devised. The windows are 

above the sleeping boxes and open inward from 

the top. This plan makes it possible to have 

a plentiful supply of fresh air at all times, 

but eliminates the floor 
draughts which are so 
undesirable in a room in 
which even hardy dogs 
are to be kept. 


NOTHER interesting 
feature is the winter 
exercising run which is 
above the main kennel 
room. This consists of 
a large loft running well 
up into the roof. It is 
spacious and well-lighted 
and can be as airy as the 
weather conditions make 
desirable. A room of 
this kind is invaluable, 
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The sleeping quarters are arranged around the 
wall so that a maximum of floor space is left for 
indoor exercise. The ventilating system has been 
carefully worked out to prevent all draughts 
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Champion Renard Old- 
cliffe Chick is a highly 
typical specimen of the 
wire-haired fox terrier. 
Her feet and front are es- 
pecially sound and good 


Aman Marvel, by Round 
Up, has been a consist- 
ent winner on the bench 
for Mrs. Tappan. His 
pose is here character- 
istic and all terrier 


enough exercising space 


particularly worthy of 
note. It is a bright room 
fitted with a bath tub, brushing bench, towel 
rack, cabinet and all the other accessories use- 
ful at the time of preparation for the bench. 
Here the dogs’ coats can easily be put in order 
amid surroundings that lead naturally to care- 
ful and conscientious grooming. There cer- 
tainly can be no physical reason why the dogs 
from this kennel should not be put down in the 
ring in the very best condition. If a breeder 
has determined to do much showing, a room 
of this kind is a most useful adjunct to his 
kennel. It separates the functions of ordinary 
care and of the special 
conditioning which is 
now necessary in all such 
highly developed breeds 
as the wire haired fox 
terriers. By its very at- 
mosphere it encourages 
that attention to detail 
which is a vital part of 
preparing these dogs for 
work in the show ring. 


O less well planned 
iN are the breeding 
quarters at Stamford. 
The compartments for 
the brood bitches are of 
(Continued on page 62) 
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One of the huge 
tanks of American 
construction that 
proved so formida- 
ble against the Ger- 
mans. For the most 
part, our forces 
used British and 
French tanks, but 
this caterpillar was 
made inthis country 
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© 1918 COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC INFORMATION 
One of the many tanks that took part in the capture of the This is one of the famous whippet tanks; the fast moving 
St. Mihiel salient by General Pershing’s troops, ploughing little fellows which proved so destructive to Hun morale in 
its way through a trench and starting to follow the tank the last days of the great campaign. They are strongly 
motto of “treat ’em rough”; a slogan that the Hun hated armed but very agile and can turn round in their own length 
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A submarine chaser in its coat of baffle paint. These boats, popularly known as 110-footers, were a special product of this country, planned 
soon after we entered the war and produced in quantities. This is the only picture of one in camouflage to be passed by the censor 


Some War Time Developments of the Gasoline Motor 


Combat Machines on Land and Water Evolved From Peace Types 
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Peace and the 


Motor Car Reconstruction 


New York’s Automobile Gain 


By Francis M. Huco 
Secretary of State, State of New York 


HE war is over. The automobile is com- 
Te back to its own, coming back with a 

bigger punch than ever before. The 
motor vehicle will quickly adjust itself to the 
j return of peace and normal conditions. The 
: motor vehicle business will emerge a bigger, 
better and broader proposition, in the world 
of pleasure and of commercialism, because of 
the all important part which it has played in 
bringing to a successful termination the fight 
for Democracy. 

There is every reason to believe that with 
the lessening of that nervous tension which 
has naturally enough characterized all business 
for many months, there will now come a steady 
demand not only for new passenger cars but 
for commercial trucks, tractors and chauffeurs. 
The arrows of prosperity point to the automo- 
bile business with an aim that cannot go amiss. 

The recent period has been one of supreme 
test, ranging from the very nations themselves 
down to the individual. We have stood the 
test as a nation and as individuals. There 
have been few concerns which have done more 
to strengthen the martial backbone of the 
United States than the manufacturers of our 
motor vehicles; gigantic industries, the heads 
of which were quick to respond to the nation’s 
call for men of guidance, while from the fac- 
tories there streamed an ever increasing col- 
umn of men who have done their part in bend- 
ing and breaking the line and bringing about 
a world peace. 

_ A study of motor vehicle conditions prevail- 
ing before the advent of the United States in 
war, of conditions that have prevailed over the 
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John N. Willys, President, Willys-Overland Company 


A. R. Erskine, 
President, Studebaker Corporation 





Alvan Macauley, 
President, Packard Motor Car Company 


past year and of conditions which should gov- 
ern the future, is of particular interest. In the 
first place, the passenger car has become a rec- 
ognized business necessity. Looking ahead, 
from a commercial truck standpoint, there is no 
question as to the outcome. It did not need the 
war to demonsirate that the motor truck must 
supersede the horse. The commercial car has 
so firmly established itself that the business 
world could not get along without it. 

Take, for instance, the automobile registra- 
tion in the State of New York for 1917 and 
1918. In 1917 there were registered 53,686 
commercial cars or trucks in New York State. 
This year, up to November 1, 73,797 trucks 
have been registered, a gain of 20,111, a story 
that requires no additional comment. In com- 
parison to 1917, New York State has this year 
registered 362,175 passenger cars, a gain of 
27,970. All told, 458,079 cars have been reg- 
istered in New York State this year, a gain of 
55,969 over 1917, and that in the face of a 
world war and of predictions on the part of 
the pessimist of many months ago that this and 
other states would show a decrease in automo- 
biles rather than otherwise. 

If New York State can add 56,000 cars, of 
which over 20,000 are of the commercial type, 
during conditions under which we have la- 
bored, fought and economized, the outlook for 
motoring and for the motor vehicle during the 
next year is the most promising in history. 
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Automobile 
Problems Discussed by Experts 


The Airplane in Times of Peace 


By Harry Bowers MINGLE 
President of the Standard Aircraft Corporation 


LTHOUGH Peace has come more quickly 
Ais anticipated, the aircraft industry is 
ready. The performance of various 
types of airplanes has proved the remark- 
able possibilities in aviation. It must be borne 
in mind that all our military and naval craft 
have been designed with safety and stability 
as a minor consideration. The important 
qualifications have been speed and maneuver- 
ability for the fighting type of plane, and lift- 
ing capacity for the bombing type. Now that 
peace is here, our efforts will be centered chiefly 
on producing a type of plane that is absolutely 
safe, and we have already proved that this end 
is certain of an early and successful accom- 
plishment. 

There are to-day in all the United States 
only six airplanes that can be described as be- 
ing of a strictly commercial type. These are 
the six postal planes which carry the airmail 
between New York, Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington. During the three months that these 
planes have been in service they have carrried 
the mail with a regularity that outrivals the 
best performance of the mail trains, and with a 
speed that far outstrips any other form of 
transportation. They have proved that the air- 
plane can be made quite as safe as the automo- 
bile. 

In the period that is coming, there will be 
both competition and codperation between the 
aeronautical and the automobile industry. 
The airplane will compete with the automobile 
as a means for passenger transportation. It 
will compete with the motor truck as a means 
for freight transportation. 
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On the other hand, the aeronautic industry 
will probably depend, in at least some measure, 
on the automobile industry for its motors. 
Many of the large automobile factories have 
been producing Liberty and other aeronautical 
motors, and this work is likely*to continue. 


American Opportunity Is Enormous 


By Watter E. FLANDERS 


General Manager Maxwell Motor Company 


T is impossible to over-estimate the benefits 
that will accrue to America from the war. 
A calamity in the beginning, its net result 

in the end will be a blessing. 

American products now have a standing in 
the world markets they did not previously en- 
joy. American resources and resourcefulness; 
American ingenuity and our high code in com- 
mercial affairs are now appreciated by the 
whole world, as they were previously known 
only at home. 

Given freedom of the seas—and I see in the 
term something not only very definite, but of 
vital importance to American commerce—we 
can compete with any other people in any mar- 
ket and in any class of merchandise or ma- 
chinery. We have recently been one of a 
“League of Nations” held together only by the 
moral code to which, in an extremity, those sev- 
eral nations subscribed and for which they 
fought and won. Make that condition and 
that code permanent, and America will come 
into her own in world commerce and in world 
politics. 

Before the war, it was generally accepted in 
other countries that we, in America, were able 
to manufacture quantities of articles of a medi- 
ocre class. It was not conceded that quality 
could be manufactured in quantities. The old 
world conception of quality was summed up in 
the term “Hand-made.” Rapid reproduction 
of highly accurate parts by automatic processes 
is purely an American development, and while 
we, in this country, realize that the greatest of 
accuracy as well as uniformity can be obtained 
only by the machine—whereas there must al- 


‘Walter E. Flanders, 
General Manager, Maxwell Motor Company 


ways be variations in hand-work—this prin- 
ciple not only was not understood by Europe, 
but the very idea was flouted. 

It is now known to the world that the great- 
est aviation motor ever turned out was the re- 
sult of American automobile experience. De- 
signed by collaboration of several automobile 
engineers and manufactured by concerns repre- 
senting the entire range of price from the 
cheapest to the most expensive make of motor 
cars—this has proven the most powerful and 
the most durable motor ever built. And it is a 
fact easily verified by anyone who will investi- 
gate, that the best of those motors—the ones 
that showed up best under the same test condi- 
tions—were made by the quantity producers. 

The American principle has so thoroughly 
justified itself that in the near future the world 
will look for quality, not to the little plant that 
depends upon hand-work, but to the big manu- 
facturer who depends, not upon skilled ma- 
chinists, but upon skilled machines. 

Thanks to European propaganda — and 
this applies not to one, but to all European na- 
tions—Americans were called ‘Tricky Yan- 
kees.” The principle that really dominates an 
American business, namely, “If I make a state- 
ment to you across a table, that constitutes a 
contract,’’ was not understood in Europe at all 
and certainly we were not credited with that 
kind of code. In our dealings with Europe— 
our stabilizing of prices; buying for them at 
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the same prices we paid, which meant from a 
half to a third what they had previously been 
paying—these and all our other dealings with 
them have demonstrated, as nothing else could, 
that business is done in this country on a high- 
er plane than is known in any other country. 


The Future of the Automobile Industry 


By Joun N. WILLys 
President of the Willys Overland Company 


ITH the coming of peace conditions, 

all eyes are turned towards the automo- 

bile industry as never before. Now that 
ihe censorship on war news is over, the frag- 
mentary stories that have come to this country 
of the remarkable work done by motor vehicles 
towards winning the war will be greatly ampli- 
fied. When the complete tale is told, as it will 
be told, over and over again, it will constitute 
one of the most thrilling and instructive pieces 
of accomplishment ever recorded in history. 

The war has brought changes and precious 
lessons to the automobile industry. The period 
of curtailment in passenger car production and 
that of Government work, with all of the inci- 
dents and circumstances connected therewith, 
has without doubt had a beneficial and chas- 
tening effect. It has enabled the manufacturer 
to turn his attention from production and mar- 
keting problems to a study of some of the big 
things which immediately affect his business, 
but which, with the constantly increasing pro- 
duction demands before the war, could not be 
given the proper attention. 

Engineers returning from the battle fronts 
will bring valuable data of actual operating 
conditions which, when put into use, will mean 
constant improvement in all automobiles in the 
future. 

The change from a war- to a peace-time 
basis presents the greatest problem immediately 
in the mind of the manufacturer; much greater 
and harder to solve than the average person 
has any idea of. With conditions of raw ma- 
terial, labor, machinery, etc., entirely favor- 
able, it would take the (Continued on page 74) 
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Murray-Carns all steelaero- 
plane, shown on the Gov- 
ernment Acceptance Field 
at Detroit. This type of 
plane is remarkably imper- 
vious to attack by bullet 


A small dirigible cir- 
cling the Woolworth 
Building. New York 
saw several flights of 
these “‘Blimps,” which 
have been so_ useful 
C in submarine spotting 
EDWIN LEVICK 


The motorcycle was im- 
mensely useful for all 
sorts of war work, nota- 
bly as machine gun car- 
rier. This battery is 
leaving camp in answer 
to an emergency call 
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British armored cars setting out an a reconnaissance. This photo- The motor truck even performed war service on rails. This lorry is 
graph shows a peculiarly wicked looking species of turreted land fighter working in what used to be German East Africa. It is British 


Fighting Motors for Air and Land 


The War Has Taught Many Automotive Lessons for Peace to Profit by 
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These cape overcoats, bearing 
the name of Inverness, are fre- 
quently seen in England and 
on the Continent for formal 
evening wear. Here they are 
becoming more popular rapidly. 
This one is made of black vi- 
cuna, lined with mole skin Ries 





























The informal use of the tail 
evening coat is here illustrated. 
It is a black evening suit with 
waistcoat of the same material. 
The coat is silk faced to the 
bottom hole only. Plain linen 
shirt, collar and tie. Single pearl 
stud. Bold wing type collar 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Clothes for the Southern Hegira and for Evening Wear in Town 
By ROBERT LLOYD TREVOR 
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ITH old Father Winter reminding ed jacket, conforming slightly to the out- ture 

us of his none too cordial presence, eae line of the figure, and made with three Sout 

and with Peace in the air, there is fine quality with buttoned pockets. Bag knickerbockers of weig 

every indication of an exceedingly ani- a — the same material are worn. Suitable ac- hose 
mated southern migration this season. I band. Price $28.50 cessories for this costume include taupe and 
have, therefore, endeavored to show illus- colored wool stockings, dark brown shoes, are 
trations of some of the desirable types of brogued, soft panama hat, and a colored over 
clothes for the varied requirements of a silk shirt with a collar to match, worn attra 


visit to Florida, in this issue. It is not at 
ali improbable, with the good cheer which 
has come with the signing of the exceed- 
ingly satisfactory armistice terms and the 
imminent prospect of a lasting peace, that 
a little more brightness and gaiety in 
dress than has marked the seasons of our 
discontent will be popular. 

One of the costumes which forms the 
subject of an illustration this month con- 
sists of a dark brown jacket made of light 
weight homespun. The jacket is single- 
breasted, cut with rather long lapels, and 
two slanting pockets. It is worn with 
white cloth trousers, brown and white 
shoes, and brown socks. The shirt is of 
white silk, with colored stripes, and the 
neck is dressed with a soft collar, of white 
silk, and a solid brown, four-in-hand 
scarf. A rather wide-brimmed boater hat 
of rough straw completes the costume. 

An excellent lounging suit which is also 
suitable for golf in tropic climates, is 
also illustrated. This suit is made of silk 
of a natural color. It has a single-breast- 
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Striped silk muf- 
fler of a knitted 


white; fringed 
ends. Price $18.00 
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White silk knit- 
ted muffler in pat- 
ern not unlike fine 
Turkish towel- 
ing. Price $13.50 


On the left, heavy 
black silk evening 
sock, clocked; 
$4.50. On the 
right evening 
sock of black 
ribbed silk; $5.00 


with a silk scarf of a dark, solid color. 
For bathing in the sparkling waters of 
the Florida coast, a smart costume con- 
sists of a blue and white wool shirt with 
stripes running around, worn with dark 
blue silk alpaca shorts, cut rather full. 
A belt of white webbing completes this 
good-looking and practical bathing suit. 


F accessories suitable for the false 
summer created by a change of lati- 
tude, there are legion. Of course, straw 
hats of various types are indicated. Of 
these, the panama and leghorn are the 
most comfortable. The panama may be 
worn either in a Homburg block, or with 
the crown flat and the brim turned down 
on one side. The boater straws will show 
a slightly broader brim than those of last 
summer, but they are not exaggerated in 
this particular, nor are the crowns exces- 
sively low or excessively high. Hat 
bands may be of black or plain solid col- 
ors or the club bands of various color and 
pattern may be selected. 
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For Southern wear, darx brown s.ngie- 
breasted jacket of light weight homespun, 
worn with white clo.h trousers, coiored silk 
shirt with stripes running across, white 
silk soft collar, brown and white shoes 


| spite of the diffculties of importation dur- 

ing the period of submarine warfare, many 
desirable types of silk hose of French manufac- 
ture are obtainable. Especially attractive for 
Southern wear are some of these hose, light in 
weight and of delicate pastel colors. Silk half- 


hose of slightly heavier quality in browns, tans, 
and blues, with clockings of the same shade, 
are also very good. Both bow ties and throw- 
over scarfs of foulard are to be had in many 
The blues with 


attractive patterns. white 






Panama hat of good 
weave, in a flat crowned 
block; price $30.00 


Crook Malacca stick, 
silver wire in the form 
of a knot; price $15.00 


Socks of light weight 
silk, pastel shades; 
$3.50; clocked, $4.00 








polka dots and the rather gay block printed de- 
signs of various types on light backgrounds 
are especially desirable for warmer climes. 

Shirts of silk cover nearly the whole range 
of conceivable taste in color and pattern. It is 





IF you care to buy any articles illustrated in the 
Well Dressed Man Department Mr. Trevor will 
be delighted to tell you where they may be pur- 
chased. Simply indicate what you wish and 
mention the pages on which they are pictured. 
If you prefer, Mr. Trevor will direct the buying 
of any article for you. In that case, enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the Vanity Fair 
Publishing Company. There is no charge for 
these services. 
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Bathing suit consisting of a blue and 
white striped wool shirt and dark blue 
silk alpaca pants, cut full. Webbing belt 








Imported crépe shirt, pleated bos- 
om; price $19.00; silk shirt, white, 
with collar attached; price $13.50 
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Golf or lounge suit of natural color silk, 
single-breasted jacket and bag knicker- 
bockers of the same material; colored 
silk shirt and collar; taupe wool stockings: 
dark brown shoes and soft Panama hat 


well, however, to put something of a check on 
one’s natural holiday spirit and err on the side 
of quiet coloring. In general, it may be said 
that the stripes are in better taste than the 
broken patterns. Pleated bosoms form a wel- 
come change from the more conventional plain 
type. One of the most comfortable of the shirt 
types for all outdoor uses of an informal char- 
acter is a polo shirt with soft turnover collar 
attached. This may be had in white silk and 
also in madras and in cheviot for the sports. 
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Rough straw hat in 
boater shape with mod- 
erately wide brim; $5.00 


ener | 


Crook handle bamboo 
stick for informal use; 
quite plain; price $5.00 


Foulard bow ties in 
a polka dots and print 
hed designs; price $1.00 
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A sperts suit like this is an indis- 
pensable part of the wardrobe for a 
stay in the south. It is of heavy 
ribbed white tricolette, with bread 
bands of gray angora wool by way 
of trimming. The coat slips on over 
the head and is girdled with a na- 
row belt which, like the gray wool 
band at the bottom of the coat, is 
adorned with large buttons of white 
composition; suit from Hollander 
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Fashions for the Palm 
Beach Season 


Outdoor Costumes for the Sunny South 








Perhaps you thought that there 
couldn’t possibly be any new variety 

of sweaters. Here, however, is a KE 
brand-new species,—it consists of 

two separate pieces, joined only on 

the shoulders and held together by The | 
the belt. The sweater is of navy blue this | 
wool jersey, trimmed with bands of ends 

beige Hercules braid, which is also Black 
used to outline the V-shaped neck; 
from the Sports Shop for Women 





It’s a fortunate woman who owns a 
frock of habutai silk, for it refuses to 
wrinkle, and it launders extremely well 
—and besides all that, just think how 
smart it is. This frock is of ivory 
habutai silk, with narrow ruches of its 
own material, and it fastens in front 
with a row of self-covered buttons 


It’s ridiculously easy. to be charming, 
. if one has a frock of apricot colored 
handkerchief linen with pin tucks run- 
ning vertically down its length, and 
more pin tucks running horizontally 
around its hem, its cuffs, and its col- 
lar, which finishes in a little tab; two 
frocks from the Snorts Shop fer Women 





Although it is sleeveless, this smart 
wrap is very warm and exceedingly 
practical. It is of white heavy knitted 
wool material, with a generously large 
collar of the same material in navy 
blue, and navy blue bands on its big 
pockets. The buttons are covered with 
the knitted fabric; from Hollander 

















$4 
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The gracefully draped skirt of 
this black velvet evening gown 
ends in a long, pointed train. 
Black chiffon is draped over the 
velvet of the bodice and falls in 
two long panels, edged with jet, 
and jet also forms the girdle at 
the rather long waist-line. The 
under-bodice is of ivory chiffon, 
tucked and puffed; in back, the 
under-bodice may be just as it is 
in front, or else one may have it 
veiled with black chiffon; which 
will give a high neck-line; $150 




















The Latest Events in the 
Realm of Evening 
Costumes 


Evening Gowns Remain Faithful 
to the Slender Silhouette 








Soft rose chiffon is draped 
with artful simplicity to 
form this charming gown. 
Its changeable silver and 
rose under-bodice shows 
through the chiffon, and its 
girdle is of soft charmeuse, 
ending in a single loop and 
a long sash. The chiffon 
bodice is high at the back. 
The gown may be had in 
many other colors, also; $90 


So cleverly is the skirt of 
this black satin gown draped 
that the slender silhouette 
is never for a moment 
changed. The gown ends 
in a long, square train, and 
begins with narrow shoul- 
der straps of satin. The 
bodice is made in a straight 
bolero effect, which falls 
over the soft girdle; $150 








Even evening wraps . con- 
form to the straight silhou- 
ette. This one is of cerulean 
blue faille, collared high 
with taupe fox. Beneath 
the fur is a band and bow 
of mulberry corded faille, 
and a long mulberry faille 
scarf-end is thrown over the 
shoulder. The wrap is 
lined with chiffon; $150 
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The foundation of this most un- 
usual evening gown is a straight 
slip of black satin, trimmed with 
wide bands of embroidery done 
in jet beads both large and small. 
An effective note is the band of 
jet embroidery, ending in a jet 
tassel, which hangs from the gir- 
dle. But the feature of the gown 
is its voluminous cape of fine 
black net, embroidered in jet 
beads, and having a jet band 
which finishes the round neck- 
line and ties at the front; $150.00 








This lady is simply but becomingly dressed 
in an envelope chemise of fine nainsook 
trimmed with imitation Valenciennes lace and 
pin tucks; $2. Over her arm, she carries a 
hand-made nightgown of white nainsook 
trimmed with Philippine embroidery and rib- 
bon; $2.95. She rests a proprietary hand on a 
hand-made chemise, which matches the night- 
gown; $2.95. These, like all the other gar- 
ments on this page, are of extraordinary value 




































This nightgown of flesh color crépe de 
Chine begins with a square yoke of lace 
in filet design, with wide shoulder bands of 
lace edged with crépe de Chine. Bows of 
blue satin ribbon trim the front, and nar- 
rower blue ribbon is drawn through the 
lace of the yoke and ties in a bow; $4.95 


The January Sales 


of Lingerie 


The Vanity Fair Shopping Service will 
gladly purchase any article on this page for 
you without extra charge 

















Flesh color crépe de Chine is the material 
of this quaint little nightgown. The prim 
little yoke is of flesh color washable satin, 
and bands of satin trim the long sleeves, 
which are shirred at the wrists. The 
nightgown fastens on the shoulders with 
rows of little satin-covered buttons; $9.75 


The lady wears an envelope chemise of 
white batiste, made by hand and elabo- 
rately hand-embroidered and _ scalloped; 
$2.95; matching nightgown, $2.95. The 
unoccupied envelope chemise is of white 
lawn, with a yoke of Valenciennes lace 
and embroidered organdie medallions, and 
shoulder straps of pink ribbon; $3.90 


This charming camisole is of fiesh color 
crépe de Chine trimmed with imitation Val- 
enciennes lace, and shoulder straps of the 
lace; $1.95. The drawers are of matching 
fiesh crépe de Chine and lace; $3.95. There 
may also be had a nightgown to match; 
$4.95; and an envelope chemise; $2.95 
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The combination that this young person wears 
is of fine nainsook, with net footing to trim 
the top and form the ruffles and shoulder 
straps; $2.50. On her extended arm is a short, 
straight chemise, hand-made of fine white nain- 
sook, hand-embroidered, hemstitched by hand, 
and having pink ribbon shoulder straps; $2.95 
At her left is a long chemise of white lawn, 
with a pink lawn hem and a yoke of pink 
lawn and imitation Valenciennes lace; $3 
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You will be surprised at the help it 
gives you in maintaining vigorous 
health and energy. 

It tones the appetite, strengthens 
digestion, provides valuable regulative 
elements which the body positively 
requires. 

Served as a Cream of Tomato it is 
especially tempting and nourishing. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case, and get 


the full benefit and enjoyment. 


21 kinds 








“All aboard for Healthville! 
Take the train today. 

Campiell’s fare will get you there 

The short and pleasant way.” 





Campbell’s Tomato Soup 








12c a can 
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“All aboard!” _ 


Start now and start right. Re- 
solve to make 1919 a health win- 
ning year. This health campaign 
is the most important of all—both 
for America and for you. It is the a 
most vital safeguard for your fam- a 
ily and home. 4 

Protect your own health. Keep Li 
the children and the workers in 
good physical condition. re 

Eat a good soup every day. This te 
is one of the simplest and surest 
means of keeping in good physical 
trim. All authorities agree on this. 
Begin today’s dinner with 


















‘> 

We make it from the pure juice of r 
fresh red-ripe tomatoes, blended with i 
choice butter, delicate herbs and other u 
nutritious materials. i 
The contents of every can produces ie 
two cans of rich soup—delicious and 4 
satisfying. And it y 
costs you less than ; 
if you made it at C 
home. i 
Me 
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The show fitting room at the Tappan kennels 
lacks no detail for the proper preparation of 


the terriers. All is 


ready for the toilet 


A Well Planned Kennel 


(Continued from page 51) 


sufficient size and are so arranged that 
they afford the quiet and convenience 
which are so much appreciated when 
there are young puppies about. Good 
ventilation coupled with protection from 
draughts, are vital. Both are here pro- 
vided. Probably no other part of a 
kennel is so important as the breeding 
quarters. The problems and character- 
istics of the particular breed in which 
one is interested should be studied with 
care before the plans for this part of 
the kennel are finally settled and every- 
thing should be done to increase the 
brightness and cleanliness of the com- 
partments. A liberal use of white paint 
or of whitewash is decidedly in order, 
as is a snug place for the mother and 
her litter. It is usually well to have 
the whelping bench up off the floor 
slightly and to have low sides which 
will prevent the puppies from straying 
out the box when they get on their feet. 

For large breeds, a wise precaution 
is to provide an overhanging shelf a 
few inches wide which can be fastened 
around the inner edge of the nest box 
sides. Such a shelf will prevent the 
mother from lying close against the 
side of the box and leave an alleyway 
of escape for any puppies that may 
crawl around behind her. Not a few 


valuable pups have been smothered ac- 
cidentally by their mothers for want 
of a projecting ledge. Such accidents 
are particularly likely to occur when the 
litter is a large one and the mother has 
difficulty, at first, in keeping track of 
her numerous family. Of course, the 
shelf is a precautionary measure which 
can be abandoned after, say, ten days. 


HE question of heating a kennel is 

largely dependent on the breed which 
one plans to raise. For hardy breeds 
and those with double coats, it will 
usually be found to be good policy to 
dispense with all artificial heat except 
for litters of young puppies. For the 
more delicate and thin-coated breeds, 
on the other hand, it is essential that 
they have some warmth in the kennel 
during the most rigorous period of the 
year. Marked fluctuations of tempera- 
ture are always bad and it is better, in 
most instances, to err on the side of 
too little heat rather than too much. 
There are authorities who hold that a 
fairly high temperature is necessary to 
further proper growth all during the 
time of puppyhood. This applies, how- 
ever, only to more delicate house dogs 
and to some of the very largest varie- 
ties, the puppies of which are delicate. 








THs Dog Mart of Vanity Fair is a reliable guide to the best Kennels in the 
country. You will find it in this issue beginning at page 10. If there is 
any information you desire concerning dogs or kennels or breeds which you do 
not find there, write to “The Dog Mart, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York,” and the information which you desire will be sent to you promptly. | 























One of the valuable features of this kennel is an ample and bright 
winter exercising run. This is a wonderful place for puppies to 
get a start, protected from wet feet, but with air and sunshine 
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Ohe Allure of the Faraway 
at the Dampton Shops 


HE Furniture which adds so 

poignant an interest to the guest 

rooms of some old English 
Country Houses, though gathered, 
may-be, here and there by one genera- 
tion after another, yet by its almost 
indefinable sense of kinship ofttime 
makes an unforgettable picture of 
each nook and corner. 


It is one of the Hampton Shops’ sig- 
nificant claims to consideration that 
here may be found not only such 
Furniture as this—an arcaded Table, 
for instance, that is clearly Italian in 
its origin, harmoniously side by side 
with a chair of Charles II’s day—but 
also the loving discernment and expert 
skill which can assemble them together 
and provide the decorative setting of 
which they seem to form a very part. 


Hampeon Shops 
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facing St. Patricks Cathedral 









Decoration Antiquities 
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Established One Half Century 


Annual Reduction 
Sale of 


FINE FURS 


Comprising our entire manufactured stock 





Dyed Muskrat Coats—Plain 


42 Inches Long 
Formerly $275 to $600—Now $220 to $480 
36 Inches Long 
Formerly $325 to $475—Now $265 to $375 
27 Inches Long—Formerly $275 Now $220 


Dyed Muskrat Coats Trimmed 


All Lengths 
With Beaver, Skunk, Squirrel or Kolinsky 
Formerly $300 to $800—Now $240 to $640 


Nutria Coats and Coatees 


Various Lengths 
Formerly $200 to $475—Now $160 to $385 


Mole Coats 
Formerly $400 to $1000—Now $320 to $800 


Caracul Coats, Plain or Trimmed 
Formerly $550 to $1100—Now $450 to $900 


Scarfs and Muffs 


In all shades of Fox, Skunk, Mink, Mole 
and Nutria from $25 to $250 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable 


Scarfs and Muffs at greatly reduced prices, 
approximating a saving of 20 per cent 


Photos and Descriptions on Request 


C. C. SHAYNE & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42d Street, New York City 
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“Tt is a country of everlasting dawn, 
and wide green plains, and huge trees, 
where a calm broods and no wind stirs 
through the leafy thoroughfares. Here 
and there, between the inky thickets, 
there are glimpses of lonely shapes, 
wandering down the avenues of sand 
which reach in parallels toward the sea. 
And, on the fields, jewelled over with 
flowers, soft footsteps fall, and arms 
stretch up toward the translucid sky. 
Pebbles drop suddenly from bordering 
paths into the quiet brooks. Sometimes 
a hawk arrows up from the forest, as 
if startled at some commotion on the 
moss below.” 

He pointed off into what was to him 
a vast and immeasurable space. 

“Across the giant plain, on the horizon 
line, there is always a group of figures, 
caught black against the surrounding 
whiteness. Their clearly seen move- 
ments are fervent and oddly reiterated, 
but they seem as empty of purpose as 
the bubbles that rise at dusk to the sur- 
face of a hidden pool. See—” he 
crouched forward excitedly—‘“some of 
the silhouettes are swinging censers, high, 
low, and high again; the fugitive in- 
cense floats up into the air like a blue 
veil, carrying no keen scent as it wreathes 
itself phantom-like about the trunks of 
the solitary trees in the dunes. Behold 
—others are clashing soundless cymbals 
together in a rhythm heard only of 
themselves, and to which their lifted 
knees keep time. They gaze curiously 
over their shoulders, as they cause the 
golden discs to meet, peering into the 
distance as if searching for some rever- 
berating answer to their gestures. Three 
blind men, dressed in white, stand quiet 
and stretch ungainly arms into the vast- 
ness, nor dare step back or forward. 
By that rusty faun, a group of musicians 
play on voiceless lutes, with pale quick- 
moving fingers—such interest stamped 
upon their tilted heads! Those others, 
who stand by the balustrade, with necks 
thrown back, are open-mouthed as if in 
song, but no sound comes from their lips, 
and they are breathlessly attitudinized— 
like the marble boy choristers of Dona- 
tello. There, a man with a tall ladder 
is running up the bars, only to crash to 
earth as his weight nears the top of it. 
Poor baffled fool! He sets it on its feet 
again, and starts to mount once more. 


a. Here come uncouth hunch- 
backs dressed in velvets and silks, 
quarrelling among themselves and tear- 
ing to pieces a golden flower which they 
have plucked from the heavens. Now I 
see rebellious, wild-locked men who are 
swinging great phantom hammers with 
which they seek to destroy. Over there, 
a tumbler hurls through the air, twisting 
and turning, grinning with hot anguished 
mirth. And see!—a monk is beating 
himself on the breast as he treads a 
crucifix underfoot, and a pantirig hairy 
man is struggling, half in play, half in 
earnest, with a four-footed beast whose 
ivory-set jaws are flecked with foam. 
And there are many figures who weep, 
and many who call out, across the emp- 
tiness, and many who seem to be search- 
ing endlessly for something they have 
lost. So do they all dance and limp 
and stumble across the low horizon, and 
yet do not advance, but are gesticulat- 
ing forever on one spot beneath a fixed, 
unchanging star.” 

The youth stopped suddenly and bent 
forward, looking eagerly into my eyes. 
“Listen to me! You understand, of 
course, who they are? They are the 
mute emotions—the solitary and wasted 
emotions who have never found expres- 
-sion or won the name of action, and so 
are condemned to perpetual ineffective- 
ness.” 





He stretched out his arms in a gesture 
| of exaltation. 
| “They are all the wishes that have 
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The Land of the Mute Emotions 


(Continued from page 44) 


remained unfulfilled; they are all our 
dreams by day, and our insomnias by 
night. They are the broken resolves. 
They are the unrealized ambitions of 
quixotic youth, and the haunting regrets 
of age. They are the songs of childhood, 
forgotten; they are memories of past 
risings of the moon, and of the break- 
ing of waves on foreign shores. They 
are the agonized nostalgias of sleepless 
exiles for the sound of horses’ feet on 
asphalt pavements, and the desperate re- 
membrances of lovers concerning deli- 
cate white hands. They are the unre- 
quited loves—veiled weeping women 
who walk alone; and the unequal affec- 
tions, upon whose faces are finely-drawn 
lines. They are passionate words never 
spoken; and vain kisses in the emp.y 
air; and secret suicides in praise of care- 
less charm. They are gifts which are 
longings; they are chance looks which 
are adventures. They are the shy, per- 
plexed sufferings of little children. They 
are the frail, half-born pities that flit 
through overcrowded minds; they are 
the dumb, unasked forgivenesses of those 
who have been sinned against. They 
are the paralyzed farewells of those who 
realize they will never meet again in 
life. They are lonely terrors in the 
night, and strangled cries of drowning 
men, and the awed solitude of the jour- 
neyer in the desert. They are sudden, 
unbidden tears at the sight of beauty; 
and long, long kneelings in churches be- 
fore kind painted images. And some are 
wrapped about in false splendor, and 
those—ah, those—are the hopes of those 
who should be hopeless. They are the 
glorious hallucinations of drugged men, 
—yes, and the sweet, too brief slumbers 
of those swindled ones who long for the 
sleep of death!” 


E had risen to a burst of anguished 
eloquence which had made him for- 
get our drab surroundings. It was ob- 
vious that to him both time and place 
were non-existent. Suddenly breaking 
the silence, he gripped my shoulder: 
“But look!—the specters join hands 
and reel about in a whirling medley, 
those who weep and those who sing 
alike, the light-footed ones and those 
who drag after them a heavy weight. 
See them! It is a saraband of con- 
victs, a minuet of desperadoes. They 
are dancing because they are tired of 
their own eternal attitudes, and seek to 
melt them into a common movement 


that will bring them each forgetfulness.” 


His eyes filled with tears. 

“Ah, they grow weary; their hands 
fall apart, and they break away from 
each other—a little flurried and mad- 
dened by this false anodyne of motion. 
Some fling themselves gasping on the 
ground. There they lie and stare up at 
the white heavens, and press their fin- 
gers to their hearts, for they feel their 
familiar pain upon them once again. 
Others rise and stray off in the waiting 
forest, to swing themselves up into the 
trees and peer down into the glassy 
ponds, where they at last, though dimly, 
find that echo of themselves for which 
they so abidingly yearn. And some go 
and stand, with folded arms, alone on 
rocky promotories, and watch in silence 
the unvaried East where hovers a dawn 
that will never become day.” 


E sat immobile for a moment; then, 

with a catch of the breath, sank 

back upon his pillow. I pulled the cur- 
tain across his bunk. 

As I prepared to lie down on mine, 
the gaslight flickered wanly about me, 
casting long shadows behind the chairs. 

I remember that, before I closed my 
eyes, the bells of the great church on 
the hill, where the faithful of Paris burn 
candles and hang silver hearts, struck 
eleven full-toned chimes upon the cold 
night air. 
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Advanced Engineering 


In the hour of peril when the 
French motor car factories were en- 
gaged in war work, France, the birth- 
place of the modern motor car, turned 
to America for help to supply her 
great army staff with means of reli- 
able transportation. France knew 
what she wanted—reliability, endur- 
ance, speed and ease of riding. 

We consider it a signal honor that 
in this crucial time the French gov- 
ernmental motor experts chose the 
Marmon 34 as the American product 
suited to their needs. 

Every Marmon owner may well 
consider this a tribute to his judgment. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 


COMPANY 
Established 1851 : INDIANAPOLIS 
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FLEISHER 
YARNS 


have been keeping the boys warm 
“over there” 


THE FLEISHER YARNS were the first 
successful yarns for hand-knitting made 
in America. For over fifty years they 
have been America’s acknowledged 
standard of quality. Their softness, 
warmth and unequalled durability are 
well known to all yarn-users. 

We are sure that it will be a source 
of satisfaction to Americans to know 
that the Fleisher organization, with its 
great mills and superb equipment was 
able to play an essential part in the vast 
war machine which has achieved so 
splendid and worthy a victory. 

When it seemed that we should have 
to equip an army of 5,000,000 it appeared 
that the supply of wool would be inade- 
quate. The government, therefore, 
restricted its use and asked us to devote 
our energies to war needs. We com- 
plied gladly and the manufacture of THE 
FLEISHER YARNS for civilian purposes 
ceased. 

There are still some FLEISHER YARNS 
in the stocks of the stores and before 
these are exhausted we hope that the 
government will be in a position to 
permit us to resume our service to the 
yarn-users of America. 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Inc. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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For the Good 


VANITY FAIR 


of the Drama 


(Continued from page 30) 


they are years of valuable experience. 
But in most cases, four or five of these 
years could have been better employed 
if opportunity had come that much 
earlier. 

The Theatre Annex is designed to 
help to remedy this, also. 

It is believed that the Theatre An- 
nex will be of assistance artistically and 
commercially to the manager, the actor, 
and the author. If this is so, it cannot 
fail to be of ultimate advantage to the 
theatre-going public. 


7? carry the scheme through, we need 
a great deal of the most unselfish 
co-operation and we believe we are go- 
ing to get it; in fact, we know that we 
cre because we have promises from men 
cnd women who are not likely to with- 
draw from us. With the Theatre An- 
nex successfully established, the man- 
ager will be enabled to see performed 
before an audience plays in which he is 
interested, but which he might not 
otherwise produce, and will thus have 
ihe advantage of testing their values. 
He will also have the opportunity of 
observing the ability of two groups of 
actors and actresses. The first group 
will be made up of those with whom 
he is, most probably, entirely unfa- 
miliar; and the second group will be 
composed of players whose work he 
knows, but who are volunteering their 
services either that they may be seen 
in some part that is different to the type 
which they are always condemned to 
play, or else for the sheer love of play- 
ing something new. This second group 
will play the principal parts in the play, 
and the first group will support them. 

Let us see what is the advantage to 
the actor. At all times of the year, 
there are some hundreds (more or less) 
of young actors and actresses pacing 
restlessly up and down the theatrical 
section of Broadway, yearning for an 
opportunity to be seen by New York 
managers. I know their feelings; I 
know how hopeless it all seems to them 
sometimes, because I have been through 
years of the same experience—not in 
New York, but in London where the 
same conditions exist. And not only 
young actors, but others who are not 
so young, are still waiting for their 
chance. These then are the players I 
have alluded to as the first group; the 
Annex will give them all the oppor- 
tunity of enrolling their names on its 
books as volunteers for an Annex pro- 
duction. Those players in the second 
group who have been condemned to 
“type,” will be invited to appear in 
some entirely different part, which they 
may consider within their scope and 
worthy of their effort. Stars and other 
prominent players will be invited to 
appear for the sheer love of their work. 

Having suggested the advantage to 
the actor and the manager, the advan- 
tage to the author is obvious. Let me 
explain more fully how this is to be 
worked. The author has read his play 
to the manager. The author thinks it 
is splendid; the manager is not so sure. 

Now, with the Annex in existence, the 
manager would say, “Let us get a per- 
formance at the Annex.” The Annex 
management will be called into con- 
ference to discuss whether there are the 
right people available to fill the parts 
in this particular play. They will go 
over the names of the well-known play- 
ers in New York who might fill the 
leading parts. It is possible that the 
star for whom the play is designed will 
be available for the leading part. With 
the first three or four parts in the hands 
of accomplished players, the other parts 
must be filled by those ‘we have de- 
scribed as belonging to the first group. 
The manager and the author will not 
be allowed to choose an unlimited num- 
ber of known actors for their cast, even 


if they are available. Should they be 
allowed to do this the main object of 
the Annex would be defeated; the An- 
nex would simply be an excuse for free 
rehearsals of any play. 


i psoend Annex will obviously require its 
own place for rehearsals. This must 
be conveniently situated in the theatre 
district, and must be exclusively for 
Annex use. The performance itself will 
be given in the theatre of the manager 
who is chiefly interested in the play. 
He will also assist with the loan of 
scenery and costumes. 

Obviously, there will be expenses in 
the running of the Annex. These will 
be partly covered by the subscription 
of the audience. It was intended orig- 
inally that there should be five hun- 
dred subscribers at ten dollars apiece, 
and that these subscribers should in 
consideration of the five thousand dol- 
lars thus annually raised have the privi- 
lege of attending at least four perform- 
ances during the year. But it was 
pointed out that these five hundred peo- 
ple would eventually regard themselves 
as specially appointed critics, and would 
take on a mental attitude entirely un- 
like that of an ordinary audience. So 
it has been tentatively decided that 
there shall be fifty subscribers of one 
hundred dollars each, and that each 
subscriber shall have the option of 
bringing eight or ten visitors. In this 
way, we shall escape the danger of hav-: 
ing one special jury to sit on all plays, 
and we may reasonably expect to get 
a fairly representative audience of the 
real public at each performance. 

I believe that there are fifty people 
in New York who are sufficiently in- 
terested in the drama to subscribe one 
hundred dollars each, even if they feel 
that they are not personally going to 
profit by it. It is the interest of these 
people that I hope to enlist. They will 
probably get no guarantee of any kind, 
beyond that which they may derive 
from the names of the people who are 
connected with the organization, and 
the obvious sincerity of the intention. 

We believe that the advantage of the 
Annex over other attempts to “ele- 
vate the stage” is that we are not ask- 
ing the general public to pay for the 
job. There will be no public perform- 
ance. It is to be a dress rehearsal be- 
fore the audience of subscribers already 
alluded to. The play need have no title. 
No critics will be invited. No first 
night values will be endangered. At 
the discretion of the manager or the 
author mainly interested in the produc- 
tion, each of the fifty subscribers may 
be asked to send a sealed criticism from 
their own party to the Annex. It is 
possible that this might be of value. 
But, naturally, the shrewdest critic is 
the manager, and he will probably pre- 
fer to depend on his own impressions. 


Now: I do not pretend that a play 
received with favor by an Annex 
audience is to be of necessity a great 
success when produced subsequently; 
nor do I expect that there will be no 
instances of an author’s being able to 
prove that the Annex did not do him 
justice. But I believe that it is a step 
in the right direction. The scheme as it 
now stands is the result of an interview 
in the first place with Miss Grace Gris- 
wold (who has been for some years de- 
voting herself to “The Theatre Work- 
shop’), and of subsequent meetings 
with Mr. Charles D. Coburn, Mr. 
George Tyler, Mr. Iden Payne, Mr. 
Grant Mitchell, Mr. Otis Skinner, and 
some other theatrical men, through 
whose advice and suggestions I have 
been able to evolve what I believe to 
be a practical plan, though there is 
much more, in the development of the 
scheme that I hope to realize later. 


JANU! 
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TOW that soft collars areso generally 
recognized for business as well as for 

more informal wear, it only remains for 
you to be sure of correct style, fabrics and 
that attention to detail which assures 
proper fitting. In other words to be sure 
that your soft collar bears this trade-mark 
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details ingeniously and thoroughly. Their 
royal visitors are graded on mountains 
of different heights corresponding to 
their rank; the higher the title the 
higher the Alp. Just at present the 
highest of all is being reserved for an 
extinguished visitor who is expected to 
arrive at any moment, via Holland and 
who, long before this article sees the 
light, will probably have taken his place 
on the sharp point of the Matterhorn. 


HIS arrangement of gradation by 

heights has made it simple for me to 
recast my guide-book, following closely 
the old structure and frame work 
evolved by my predecessors. Take, for 
instance, a simple example to begin 
with, one of the charming walks 
through the low hills near Zurich. The 
revised version (pub. 1919) reads as 
follows: 

“From the Wittelberg to the Albis- 
Biedelbaum, a beautiful walk of three 
hours, ascending and descending on the 
Albis range. To the left is the ravine 
of the Spitz, beyond it, seated on a be- 
coming hillock, the Count von Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin, whose last name can 
be distinctly heard from the hotel 
piazza.” 

You get the idea? Of course, the real 
chances to spread myself do not come 
until I get up among the six thousand 


foot boys. 
The scale runs as follows: 
Title . Altitude 


German nobility.....2,000 to 3,000 ft. 
Prussian nobility. ....3,000 to 4,000 ft. 
All Turks, except one.4,500 to 5,000 ft. 
Assorted diplomats. ..4,500 to 5,000 ft. 
Members of General 


PANE cavicnviagncene 6,000 to 7,000 ft. 
Monarchs (fine 
SERED skeet autee 7,000 and upwards 


Note: Heights are given in English 
feet. 


P to and including the General Staff, 

the trips are possible without spe- 
cial training or equipment. Beyond 
this altitude, however, I must warn the 
uninitiated against any attempted climb 
without proper precautions and a rigor- 
ous course of preliminary excursions 
among the less strenuous ascents. 


thing they leave us to think about 
is the neatness of their tailoring. And 
to-day, as unjustly happens to most 
mere celebrities, we had really rather 
see a much worse play, if it is full of 
the stuff of our own moment, than turn 
back to any one of theirs—just as we 
had rather read this morning’s news- 
paper, however bad it may be, than 
turn back to a slightly better one of a 
week ago. 


HE celebrity of the day before yes- 

terday seems always to be badly 
treated. He pays the penalty for being 
too exclusively at the immediate service 
of his public. I think we ought to have 
seen at the time that these two remark- 
ably competent entertainers were not 
of the kind that lap over very far on 
the future, and we really ought not to 
have made all that noise about them. 
It was inconceivable that they should 
ever become distinguished, as for ex- 
ample John Millington Synge is dis- 
tinguished, whose plays are poems as 
well. It was reasonably clear that they 
could never be both celebrated and dis- 
tinguished like J. M. Barrie, who will 
sprinkle a popular play with all sorts 
of intimate, fanciful little things that 
are quite beyond the popular necessi- 








ties. They were destined to be only 


VANITY FAIR 


A Tourist May Look at a King 


(Continued from page 49) 


A glance at my book, p. 86, describ- 
ing the trip from Lauterblitz to Mumpz 
will give an idea of the thought and 
care I have given to this subject. 

** Lauterblitz, a charming village at 
the foot of the Blatz valley, a good 
foot-path ascends in bold curves as far 
as Fatima (4 M.) where guides (Allen- 
by, Maude) should be secured before 
continuing the stiff climb to Mumpz 
(7,259 ft.). This is an_ interesting 
scramble for steady-headed mountain- 
eers whose labors are rewarded by a 
magnificent view of the Sultan sitting 
on the Jungfrau, which has always been 
his favorite sport. The Sultan occupies 
an exposed position, large parts of him 
being covered with eternal snow. (Funic- 
ular railway on south side—Fare 2 fr.) 
Twenty minutes walk from Mumpz, at 
Bumplatz, one catches a glimpse of the 
great Monarchial Range, towering above 
lower hills. Truly a magnificent se- 
quence, Constantinerberg, Ferdinander- 
stock, the jagged Karlhorn, each ap- 
propriately crowned with its uncrowned 
monarch, forming what has been called 
the last Hindenburg Line. Travellers 
are warned not to approach nearer than 
five miles from this range without gas- 
masks and a proper supply of hand- 
grenades as, even in their extinct state, 
these mountains are not to be trusted. 
(Guides—Foch, Pershing, Haig.) 

* Hotel des Alliés, July 14th to No- 
vember 11th—200 beds at 314-6; Pens. 
6-8 fr. (special dishes for dyspeptics). 


NEEDLEsS to say, I have been very 
thorough in my compilation, and 
while covering all the mountains in de- 
tail, I have not neglected the less ardu- 
ous and possibly more romantic locali- 
ties, charming old Chillon, for instance, 
whose lowest sub-marine dungeon now 
reverberates to the roar of a person 
named Von Tirpitz—and the amusing 
Bear-pit at Berne where thousands cf 
people flock daily to roar at the antics 
of the trained Princes who have re- 
placed the bears, and who climb poles 
and fall off and otherwise delight the 
public. 
Thus, you see, by being alert, I have 
gotten a tremendous start on my com- 
petitors. My entire first edition is sold. 


Some Plays That Have Passed 


(Continued from page 47) 


celebrities, and we ought, I think, to 
have known. But we must always 
needs exaggerate, and praise in terms 
of permanence and art when we should 
be praising in terms of fashion and 
efficiency. 

And the same thing applies more or 
less to three-fourths of theeplays in this 
collection which calls itself contempo- 
rary. The usual celebrity of the day 
before yesterday is not really a con- 
temporary. The eighteen-ninety sparkle 
of the late Oscar Wilde has actually a 
worse chance for contemporaneity than 
the eighteenth century subteties of 
Marivaud. In the American theatre 
our dear chronological contemporaries 
are really for the most part a very 
ancient breed of men. I do not mean, 
of course, that their questions and 
their motives are obsolete. I should 
hardly deny, for example, that the labor 
question agitated by Mr. Galsworthy in 
his “Strife” is about as contemporary a 
matter as anything could be. But I do 
insist on the permanent antiquity of 
Mr. Galsworthy. Collections of the 
contemporary drama leave one with the 
profound conviction that there can be 
nothing hoarier in antiquity than plays 
which were written only a little while 
ago. In the life of the contemporary 
theatre one day is as a thousand years. 
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HOME! 


strengthen and arm you for the Inevitable Victory. 
How effectively American Industry met the test is for 


To you, Our Beloved Boys, a welcome home! 


Our hearts are overflowing, not only with the affec- 
tion of blood ties, but with respect, gratitude and ad- 
miration. You bring back to us—your fathers and 
mothers—a glorious and enduring Peace, which, fight- 
ing with our inspired Allies, you won with your cour- 
age, your brains, and your brawn. 


Such is your Achievement. And now let us turn 
from War to the Work and Responsibilities of Peace. 
We Americans have a gigantic task before us. It is our 
job to clear away the wreckage of War, to rebuild and 
reorganize half the World. And with you home again, 
with your broad shoulders and courage and energy, we 
can do it. We must do it. 


Perhaps we do not need tell you this: while you 
fought so magnificently with bayonet and machine-gun 
in the trench, we, American Industry, here at home 
fought for you beside lathe and drill-press—to hearten, 


you, Our Beloved Boys, to tellus. Yours is the greater 
glory, brilliantly won, abundantly deserved. But now 
that we have you home again we need you. We need 
you at home as sorely as we needed you in France. We 
need you to carry to fulfillment the plans and destiny 
and responsibility of American Industry. To help you 
Win the War we built new factories, increased our 
manufacturing facilities enormously, developed new 
visions of engineering, new conceptions of the needs 
and markets of the Peace-Time World. 


We need you now to hold in Peace the Supreme 
Place which you have won for us in War. 


Let us work together. Shoulder to shoulder we 
will march on to the fulfillment of America’s Indus- 
trial Destiny. “Let’s Go!” 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit, U.S.A. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Below the Cataract 


(Continued from page 19) 


war is as critical in its nature as was the 
fighting that has closed. If national 
passions become excited and old feuds 
are revived, History may look back 
upon this war as her most gigantic fail- 
ure. It may be seen as a prelude to a 
wretched period of dark struggles, 
senseless and prolonged, like the wars 
between the early Italian republics. 
Whether or not this nightmare can be 
averted depends—so Europe evidently 
believes—upon the United States. 

America is being called in as a pro- 
fessional at the birth-travail of new 
societies in the Old World. And the 
American possesses two peculiar advan- 
tages, first remoteness from the old con- 
flicts (the skeletons which are peeping 
out of the closets in Europe have no 
terrors for him) and secondly he has 
the habit and practice of federal gov- 
ernment. For both reasons he is trusted 
by Europeans. He is as a rule a prac- 
tical business man, imperturbable, quiet- 
voiced, and, where free government is 
concerned, exceedingly clear-sighted. 

The gentle rebuke which the Ameri- 
can people gave to President Wilson in 
the moment of his triumph, because in 
asking for their suffrage he inconsider- 
ately adopted the tone of Napoleon in 
Egypt, showed the refinement of their 
political instinct. Mr. Wilson, by his 
tone had struck a blow against our 
whole fabric of government. The man 
in the street smiled and voted for the 
Republicans. 

This balance-wheel of mind in the 
American is what Europe needs. It 
will be required in Poland and in the 
Balkans. It is not a personal but a 
national endowment. We lag far behind 
Europe in the field of the fine arts and 
in many other ways; but in the field 
of government we have something to 
contribute. 


- is not too much to say that every 
one of us in America is a vital par- 
ticipant in the great conference. For 
this reason it is a blessing that the bal- 
ance of parties in tke United States is 
just now so sensitive and so evenly 
poised, for this fact keeps alive our at- 
tention and our sense of responsibility. 
Surely we are critical enough at this 
moment, though our shafts are chiefly 
directed at Mr. Wilson because he is 
the symbol of the United States, and 
we feel that it is our right and our duty 
to admonish him. We are very severe 
with him; and this is a good sign,—a 
sign of vitality in us. We are proud 
of the world-position that he has made 
for himself by his utterances on the is- 
sues of the war. And yet we follow 
him with the jealousy and the asperity 
engendered by popular government. 

The chances are, nevertheless, that 
any one of us if set down at Versailles, 
would, after the issues have become ex- 
posed, find himself more in sympathy 
with Mr. Wilson than with any foreign 
mind at the table. We should find that 
he represented an invisible benignity, 
an unconscious aloofness from the pas- 
sions of the epoch which was only pos- 
sible to Americans. Many among his 
critics think to-day that Mr. Wilson is 
going abroad in the character of a great 
boss to impose certain of his crotchets 
on Europe; to let the Germans down 
easily, to make a League of Nations on 
the basis of free trade, etc. If they 
knew how powerless he will be except 
as a representative of their own moral 
purposes, they would wish strength to 
his arm and courage to his heart. 

The real danger is lest Mr. Wilson 
give way at some point to the pres- 
sure of the conservative reactionary 
forces, and return to America less of 
an American than he left us. Though 
he -is a strong man, he would not be 
human if he did not need our support 
under the circumstances. 


Through this preliminary visit of Mr. 
Wilson’s to Europe begins that intimate 
communion between the peoples of the 
United States and Europe, which will 
qualify the future and is the key to the 
New Age. 

There will be a reciprocal action be- 
tween Mr. Wilson and his countrymen 
at every stage of the proceedings; for 
he cannot speak without receiving from 
America a _ repercussion from every 
word he utters. We go with our negoti- 
ators to the conference and we must 
be prepared to grow in comprehen- 
sion as they grow, and this without 
josing our vigor of mind and our point 
of view. 

In the earlier stages of the conference, 
all that will come to us will be hear- 
say, gossip, speculation. The delegates 
must, of course, hold endless private 
confabs before they meet in order to 
take any formal action. Every formal 
step must be cut and dried beforehand. 
For them to pursue any other course 
than this would be madness. That 
there shall be no more secret treaties, 
that every agreement must be published 
at once, is universally demanded of the 
conference. But to expect the debates 
to be open is unreasonable. It would 
light up the flames of dissension in 
every country on the earth. It would 
be a sure way of making the conference 
nugatory. 


_ preliminary epoch of confabs is, 
however, the most important, the 
most crucial part of the whole matter. 
During this period the public must be 
gradually educated through the givings- 
out of the conferees as to what mat- 
ters are before them and what solu- 
tions seem to be in sight. The whole 
success of the conference will depend 
upon its retaining the confidence of the 
great public pending the deliberations. 

The preliminary epoch should be pro- 
longed and extended, so that a modus 
vivendi comes into existence between 
the nations in advance of any formula- 
tions and definitions of their rights and 
interests. Fact should precede theory. 
This preliminary. epoch is the true peri- 
od of subsidence and reconstruction, and 
when the treaties are signed they should 
as far as possible be merely declaratory 
of a state of things which is already in 
working order, and to which the peo- 
ples of the world are accustomed. By 
this method of procedure there will be 
no jolt of transition, no experimental 
league, no danger of collapse. 


ONE may confidently prophesy that 
this course will be pursued, because 
the four years of war have already cre- 
ated a certain modus vivendi which 
needs, for the present, only executive 
modification. The forces of world gov- 
ernment are at this moment in a bal- 
ance which every one fears to upset. It 
could only be upset by the triumph of 
doctrinaires; and the Peace Council will 
be composed exclusively of practical 
men. 

It remains for us in America to be 
patient, alert, outspoken, trusting our 
larger instincts, and distrusting our do- 
mestic animosities. The one thing which 
we had a right to demand of President 
Wilson,—and it is a thing which he will 
find exceedingly difficult to grant,—is 
that the American people be treated 
with the greatest frankness that is com- 
patible with the despatch of business. 
The- American people is worthy of 
frankness. What they fear is,—and they 
are right to fear it—that somehow 
through this Peace Conference they 
may lose the position in the world’s 
heart and in the world’s imagination 
which they have won through the war. 
They themselves and they only can sus- 
tain the record. They do well to be 
vigilant. 
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Equaling the famous springs of Europe, and resembling | 
in the medicinal properties of its waters the popular 
Aix-les-Bains—Virginia Hot Springs is now the Mecca 
for those suffering from nervous disorders, gout, rheu- 
matism, obesity, sciatica and similar troubles. 
Society and business executives are gathering at the 
Homestead, which—protected by sheltering hills—enjoys 
a winter that is vigorously bracing and unsurpassed for 
golf, riding and tennis. The $5,000,000 equipment of this 
cure is at your service. 


Just over night from Washington. Reservations can be made 


at the Ritz-Carlton Hotels, New York, and Philadelphia. Write 
for the Homestead Book. Address Blankets and Comfortables 


Bed d Beddi 
The Homestead sop Ai 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN, Resident Manager Lamps, Shades and Mirrors 
Hot Springs Virginia 





Housekeeping Linens 
Handkerchiefs—Decorative Linens 
Lace Curtains and Draperies 
Upholstery Fabrics 
Oriental and American Rugs 
Artistic Furniture 
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A new note in shirts and tailored 
waists for women. 


Made of Empire Wash Crepe—the 
finest men’s shirting, in .dainty 
and specially woven patterns for 
women’s wear. 








Tailored with those niceties of fin- 
ish and fit which previously have 
made men’s fine shirts so superior 
to any produced for women. 


Empire Wash Crepe is the finest shirting 
silk ever loomed—its patterns and con- 
struction show good taste and exclusive- 
ness to a degree never before obtained 
in a shirting fabric. 


Send 


Sold in smart shops everywhere. 
for illustrated descriptive booklet. 


EMPIRE SILK COMPANY 
Makers of Empire Sills 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 































MADE OF GENUINE 
EMPIRE WASH CREPE 


Cmpice Silks 


TRADE MARK eh ERED 
MADEIN U. S.A | 
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This label is your pocteciion. 
Look for it in your garment. 











VANITY FAIR 


The Hohenzollerns in New York 


(Continued from page 25) 


Nearly all of them read it. 
Wednesday. 


capitation. 


HIS morning we had a great disap- 

pointment. It had been pretty well 
arranged on board the ship that Uncle 
would take over the presidency of Har- 
vard University. Uncle Henry and 
Cousin Ferdinand and Cousin Willie had 
all Consented to it, and we looked upon 
it as done. Now it seems there is a 
mistake. First of all, Harvard Univer- 
sity is not in New York, as we had al- 
ways thought in Germany that it was. 
I remember that when Uncle Henry 
came home from his great tour in Amer- 
ica, in which he studied American insti- 
tutions so profoundly, and made his re- 
port, he said that Harvard University 
was in New York. Uncle had this in- 
formation filed away in our Secret Ser- 
vice Department. 

But it seems that it is somewhere else. 


| The University here is called Columbia, 


so Uncle decided that he would be presi- 
dent of that. In the old days all the 
great men of learning used to assure 
Uncle that if fate had not made him an 
emperor he would have been better fit- 
ted than any living man to be the head 
of a great university. Uncle admitted 
this himself, though he resented being 
compared only to the living ones. 

So it was a great disappointment to- 
day when they refused to give him the 
presidency. I went with him to the 
college, but I cannot quite understand 
what happened or why they won’t give 
it to him. We walked all the way up 
and I carried a handbag filled with 
Uncle’s degrees and diplomas from Ox- 
ford and all over the world. All the 
way up Uncle talked about the majesty 
and the freedom of learning and what 
he would do to the college when he was 
made president, and how all the profes- 


sors should sit up and obey him. At 
times he got so excited that he would 
stop on the street and wave his hands 
and gesticulate so that people turned 
and looked at him. At Potsdam we 
never realized that Uncle was excited 
all the time, and in any case, with his 
uniform on and his sabre clattering as he 
walked, it all seemed different. But 
here in the street, in his faded frock coat 
and knitted tie, and with his face flushed 
and his eyes rambling, people seemed to 
mistake it and thought that his mind 
was not quite right. 


O I think he made a wrong impres- 

sion when we went to the offices 
of the college. Uncle was still quite ex- 
cited from his talking. “Let the trustees 
be brought,” he said in a peremptory 
way to the two young men in black 
frock coats, secretaries of some sort I 
suppose, who received us. Then he 
turned to me. “Princess,” he said; “my 
diplomas!’ He began pulling them out 
of the bag and throwing them on the 
table in a wild sort of way. The other 
people waiting in the room were all 
staring at him. Then the young men 
took Uncle by the arm and led him into 
an inner room and I went out into the 
corridor and waited. Presently one of 
the young men came out and told me 
not to wait, as Uncle had been sent 
home in a cab. He was very civil and 
showed me where to go to get the ele- 
vated railrozd. But while I was wait- 
ing I had overheard some of the people 
talking about Uncle. One said, “That’s 
that same old German that was on 
board our ship last week in the steerage. 
Has megalomania or something of the 
sort, they say, and thinks he’s the late 
Emperor. I saw the Kaiser once at a 
review in Berlin: there’s really not much 
resemblance, is there?” 


Plays of War and Peace 


(Continued from page 33) 


S° far, I don’t seem to have penned 
a single kindly thought, so, just to 
keep you from thinking that I’m al- 
ways that way, I hasten to state that 
Winthrop Ames’ production of “The 
Betrothal,” at the Shubert Theatre, is 
the most beautiful series of scenes that 
I have ever witnessed. The scenic ef- 
fects are amazingly lovely, yet do not 
depend on a mass of intricate details. 
Particularly beautiful is the scene in 
the Fairy Ballroom, and that in the 
abode of the Unborn Children, with its 
broad white stairs and its great pillars 
of light—although, when the unborn 
children come trooping on, clad in their 
chaste robes, to one of my sordid in- 
tellect it is startlingly like a midnight 
fire in a girl’s boarding-school. 

As for the play itself, though I was 
always deeply interested in it, it was 
rather an impersonal interest. As a 
matter of fact, this Maeterlinckian 
imagery is yellow primrose stuff to me, 
and it is nothing more. I am always 
just on the point of going down for the 
third time in the sea of symbolism—it 
seems forever to be slowly closing over 
my head. I can’t quite seem to make 
things work out. M. Maeterlinck, for 
instance, makes of his character of Des- 
tiny an impotent, feeble object, grow- 
ing steadily smaller and smaller, ulti- 
mately dwindling to a baby in long 
clothes. Yet the whole idea of the play 
seems to be based on the most relent- 
less determinism—the hero can’t even 
choose his own bride; his ancestors and 
his unborn children must do that for 
him. There were several things like 
that which I couldn’t make fit. I got 
along better in “The Blue Bird,” to 
which “The Betrothal” is the sequel. 


But it really doesn’t matter whether 
or not the logic of the play is always 
flawless—nothing matters, as long as 
you can look at those scenes. The act- 
ing, too, leaves one nothing to worry 
about. Reggie Sheffield, in the rdle of 
Tyltyl, is admirably free from self-con- 
sciousness, and Augustin Duncan is ex- 
cellent as the Great Ancestor. Edith 
Wynne Matthison again plays the part 
of Light. To me, however, Cecil Yapp’s 
brief bit,as the Miser, broke all the his- 
trionic records of the evening. 


GPEAKING of destiny—yes, we were, 
too, just a minute ago—naturally 
brings us right up to the Republic The- 
atre, where “Roads of Destiny” is hold- 
ing forth. It kept me interested, too, 
although I rather hesitate to say so— 
for every time I think anything’s good, 
the managers rush to take it off, and I 
hate to bring a curse upon it. 
Channing Pollock’s play, though the 
program says it is suggested by O. 
Henry’s story, is like the story only in 
title and in the cheery fundamental idea 
—that what’s going to get you will ulti- 
mately get you, no matter where you 
go to avoid it. Mr. Pollock has merci- 
fully removed the story from the “ro- 
mantic” era, which would have neces- 
sitated everybody’s being in fancy dress 
costume, and brought it up to the pres- 
ent, and he has changed things around 
so that it is not the hero who is always 
fated to be killed; it is whoever hap- 
pens to stand between him and his 
happiness. This, it seems to me, makes 
a much better play than a strict dra- 
matization of the story would have. It 
lends a pleasing element of uncertainty, 
as you never (Continued on page 72) 
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© Edwin Levick 


MOTOR TENDER FOR THE “MAYFLOWER” 


This handsome boat was designed and built by the Albany Boat Corporation for use as 


a Motor Tender for the Presidential yacht 
Miles per hour. 


pit affords splendid protection in rainy or inclement weather. 


“Mayflower”. 
Power Plant, an eight cylinder Van Blerck. The glass-enclosed cock- 


30’ x 7’10”, speed 30 to 35 


Altogether this boat rep- 


resents the utmost attainable in speed, appearance and efficiency. 
That the power plant is a Van Blerck is but logical—as a big majority of really worth- 


while boats are Van Blerck equipt. 


VAN BLERCK MOTOR COMPANY 30 CHURCH STREET -NEW YORK CITY 
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At he greatest ounten of Military, 
Naval and Aerial activity in America 


HE Chamberlain directly faces Hampton Roads. Ad- 

. joining the Hotel is the site of the New Naval Training 
Base, Langley Field, the show place for Aviation in America, 
is but a few miles away. 

Old Point Comfort is most easy to reach. Fare but a small fraction of 
that to any of far Southern Resorts. 

The Medictnal Bath Department (under authoritative medical direction) 
duplicates every bath and treatment given at European Spas. 

Send for colored Aeroplane Map (the only one of its kind ever made in 
America) of the Eighteen-hole Golf Course and illustrative booklets. 

Geo. F. Adams, Manager, Fortress Monroe, Va. 

New York Offices: Bertha Ruffner Hotel Bureau, McAlpin Hotel, Cook’s 
Tours, or “Ask Mr. Foster’ at any of his offices. 


View of Hotel Chamberlain and Old Point 
Comfort taken from Caproni Triplane. 
















The Pleasures of Life 


Beating 
Bogie 





SN’T it a pleasure to meet a person with a frank, 
open smile and a hearty laugh? 


You need not be ashamed to smile if you use Dr. 
Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice. It does everything that 
a good dentifrice can and should do. It cleans and 
whitens the teeth, keeps healthy teeth sound and 
leaves a refreshed, pleasant aftertaste. 


Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice is formulated in ac- 
cordance with the latest accepted theories of dental 
science; the best and purest ingredients are used. 


Dr. Sheffield’s is extremely reasonable in price—10c 
and 25c. As the oldest, most experienced tooth paste 
manufacturers in America, it is our belief that a bet- 
ter dentifrice cannot be produced. 


DR SHEFFIELDS 


Send 10c in stamps for 
a medium-size tube, or 

25¢ for full size. Note 
how pleas antly and thor- 
oughly this exquisite 
dentifrice does its work, 
Sheffield Dentifrice 
Company, 421. Canal 
Street, New York City. 


Ask your druggist for 
ESTABLISHED 
1850 


























Rematiatic Values 
at McCutcheon’s 


URING our January Linen and White Goods 
Sale our Patrons will have a rare opportunity 
to purchase Household Linens at a great saving. 


Because dealing in Linens is our principal business, 
we have naturally gone to unusual trouble during 
the four critical years just passed to make sure that 
we should have a sufficient Linen stock at all times 
to maintain our business and serve our customers. 


No house in the world has better sources of supply 
than has “The Linen Store,” and our buyers know 
Linen values as do few in the trade. 


By concentrating on this one task of searching the 
Linen markets of the world for high quality Linens, 
placing our orders before prices advanced, and hav- 
ing large quantities of Linens stored in bond for us, 
we find ourselves this January in a position to 
offer our Patrons Household Linens of regular 
McCutcheon quality at prices that are from 25% to 
50% under the present market values. 
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A copy of our January Linen and White Goods 
Sale Catalogue will be mailed on request. 


It is our opinion that Linen prices cannot change 
much for the better for some time, and we therefore 
strongly urge our Patrons to purchase, during this 
January Sale, such Linens as they need, or are likely 
to need during the coming year. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Ave., 34th and 33d Sts., N.Y. 
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VANITY FAIR 


Plays of War and Peace 


(Continued from page 70) 


can tell, at the beginning of each act, 
just which character is going to be shot 
before the curtain falls. Unfortunately, 
destiny always decrees that the unfor- 
tunate person must be killed with a re- 
volver; I would have enjoyed it so 
much more if destiny could only have 
managed it so he or she would be 
quietly poisoned or silently stabbed. It 
always rather detracts from a drama, 
for me, when I have to sit with my fin- 
gers in my ears, waiting for a shot. I 
might just as well be at the movies, for 
all I can hear of the dialogue. Florence 
Reed is a great help in a time like that, 
however; her wonderful voice is per- 
fectly audible, even though one’s ears 
are stopped. She was remarkably good, 
I thought, throughout—in fact, it is she 
who makes the whole thing, by her 
vivid characterizations. John Miltern, 
too, gives an extremely good perform- 
ance. 

“The Crowded Hour,” Edgar Sel- 
wyn’s and Channing Pollock’s play at 
the Selwyn, suffers from the fact that 
it is about six months too late. Al- 
though I shall never cease to enjoy 
hearing the Germans denounced, impas- 
sioned speeches about the necessity for 
every American to get into the war and 
stop the Boche atrocities seem rather 
to lose their sting, no matter how well 
they are done. “The Crowded Hour” 
deals with the regeneration of its char- 
acters through the great war. That 
means, of course, that the first act takes 
place in New York, showing everybody 
in their natural state of comfortable 
wickedness, while the remainder of the 
play occurs in a village behind the lines 
in France. - Everybody has the club- 
biest way of turning up in the same 
French village, in war plays. I’d espe- 
cially like to know how these wives of 
American soldiers always manage to get 
to France,—I’ve been trying to do it 
for the past year. 

According to “The Crowded Hour,” 
the late war was a most loosely con- 
ducted affair. So far as I could make 
it out, Georges Flatau, as a French 
liaison officer, seemed to have assumed 
entire command of the Allied armies. 
American soldiers went wandering in- 
formally about France, attached to no 
particular unit, and entirely without su- 
perior officers, and men set off for the 
front and returned from it without ever 
bothering about gas masks. It seemed 
a bit thick, when the hero volunteered 
to do some perilous job, to have prac- 
tically everyone in the village come up 
and congratulate him, making quite an 
elaborate ceremony of it. I can’t help 
feeling that his heroism should have 
been taken a little more for granted. 
The play contains the usual racket of 
barrages, bombs and shells, which al- 
ways considerately stops while any one 
of the leading characters is talking. 

The play is extremely well acted, by 


one and all. Jane Cowl plays the réle 
of a lady of the Follies, who becomes 
a telephone operator at the front. Aside 
from the fact that when she grows ex- 
cited, she forgets to talk into the trans- 
mitter and lays the receiver on the table, 
her scene at the switchboard is decided- 
ly gripping. Georges Flatau is fine, as 
usual, aside from his recitation of the 
“Star-Spangled Banner”’—that was just 
too much. And it’s taking an unfair 
advantage of you, too,—if you don’t 
applaud, you feel as if you were violat- 
ing the espionage act. Franklyn Ardell 
is a bright spot as the Broadwayite, and 
Orme Caldara is tremendously heroic as 
the hero, wearing the usual uniform 
with the conventional covering of dust 
—which, on the stage, means that the 
wearer has been battling valiantly in 
the Flanders mud. 

“The Big Chance” at the Forty- 
eighth Street Theatre, is another play 
about regeneration through the war. 
I call it really considerate of the war 
to come along and give all the speedy 
ladies a chance to go to the front 
and redeem themselves,—although it 
does seem a bit rough on the front. 
Mary Nash gives an interesting per- 
formance of the regenerated lady, al- 
though her change seemed to come 
about remarkably speedily. In the first 
act she was very much in need of re- 
generation indeed, even as to her de- 
cidedly Broadway speech, dress, and 
manner; and in the second act—before 
she even went to France as a Red 
Cross nurse—she was charmingly cul- 
tured and poised. It was remarkable 
what she accomplished in the space of 
a single intermission. Willard Mack 
—who wrote the play, in collaboration 
with Grant Morris—is a genial Irish- 
man, and William Meehan plays a 
gambler. Here again, everybody meets 
everybody else on the field of honor— 
isn’t it a small war? 

Dr. Frank Crane has been lavish 
in his praise of “Remnant,” the mas- 
terpiece in which Florence Nash is 
starring at the Morosco. He is on rec- 
ord, on all the prominent ash-cans, as 
saying it is “wholly delightful.’ And 
it is, indeed, just the sort of thing that 
the learned Doctor would delight in. 
There is little one can say about it after 
that. I can only add that it is the type 
of drama in which the heroine stands 
in the center of the stage telling people 
that if they will only kiss each other 
every night and morning, pretty soon a 
dear little baby boy will come to them. 

Miss Nash can do little to make the 
biologically misinformed heroine any- 
thing but a terrific nuisance, and George 
Gaul struggles nobly with his réle, but 
it’s a pretty hopeless job. 

And the fact remains that the best 
performance I have had the pleasure of 
seeing all month is that of Mr. Charles 
Chaplin in his movie, “Shoulder Arms.” 


Demobilization Problems 


(Continued from page 36) 


comes in the last act of the “heart- 
strings” play and announced that he 
has been sent down from London to 
notify the little waif (who has been 
adopted by the rich family and has 
fallen in love with the younger son) 
that she is the rightful heiress to the 
estate of the late Lord Spelvinham. 

Then there are those actors who have 
been privileged to come on in uniform, 
with one arm in a black silk sling, and 
tell, to a little group of fellow-members 
of the cast, just how it was they got 
their wound. 

Presumably, now that we have in this 
country real soldiers, with real arms in 
slings, who can tell real stories, the de- 
mand for dressing-room casualties will 


drop off. In which case, quite a com- 
pany of them could be organized, pieced 
out by chorus-men in papier-mache 
trench-helmets, and chorus-girls dressed 
as nurses, for action in Russia, where 
rumor has it that the war is still on. 

But the thought comes to me that we 
may have been hurried in our obsequies. 
War plays may not go very well for 2 
year or so, but, after things have calmed 
down, and the Hattons have done a 
few more society plays, there may be 
a public demand for classics of the 
Great War, corresponding to “Secret 
Service” and “Shenandoah” as_post- 
bellum tonics, for annual revival. 

In which event, we have simply been 
wasting our time. 
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Before diverting to war work we were for- 
tunate in having on hand most of the material 
for one hundred cars. This now enables us 
to construct and make deliveries within a 
reasonable time of a few exclusive models 





Designed and Executed by 
DANIELS MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Collapsible Landau Brougham 


DANIELS EIGHT 


READING 
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San Francisco 
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REAL 
ESTATE 
MART 


in every issue of 


HOUSE & 
GARDEN 
is a 
RELIABLE 
DIRECTORY 
of the 
BEST 
CITT 


and 


COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 West 44th St., New York 








The only Continental Music Hall in America com- 
bined with the Smartest and Finest Restaurant in 
the World 
A bewildering entertainment that overshadows any 
other similar offering ever attempted. 


“Worth Seeing.” 
Every Evening, Including Sundays 


“‘The Spice of Life’’ 


By John Murray Anderson, with Music by James K. Hackett. 
Dinner Show at 7:15 After Theatre Supper 11:15 
NO Crees FOR DINNER PERFORMANCE 
For Reservations Phone 9440 Bryant 


DIRECTION OF a COPPEL & CANTO 











Be Perfectly Comme 


It’s unnecessary to be embarrassed by hair 
. 2oon your arms, underarms, or face, for 
: X-Bazin, the famous French depilatory, ? 
Bm. dissolves it just as soap and water 4 
&.. dissolve dirt. This isthe comfort- 4 

. 
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able, simple, dainty way which | 
does not stimulate the later 

growth or coarsen it. , 
5 HALL & RUCKEL, Inc. 
N R233 Washington St., NewYork ) 


The Famous French 
Depilatory Powder 







department 
stores, or we 
will mail direct 

on receipt of price. 
75¢ & we = in Can. 
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Transformation 
A Real Triumph Over Nature 


be: is the world renowned work of art 
of CLuzette Bros., which can be used 
at all times and all seasons, with the 
greatest comfort. 
It can be dressed exactly like one’s own 
hair, and arranged in a variety of styles, 
to suit present-day fashions. 
It is simple to fix and ready to wear. 
he workmanship is perfect and its qual- 

ity supreme. 

Our new Illustrated Booklet “F” 

just issued sent on request 

Massaging Hairdressing Hair Dyeing 

Manicuring Scalp Treatment 


Write, phone or call for appointments 


Ligh Bree 


Hair Ladies’ 
Merchants Hairdressers 


> 





12-14 West 37th St., New ager 


Telephone Greeley 4191-4192 




















The flower of our 
stock! 


Evening dress suits 
ready to wear to-night. 


The finest fabrics. 


The highest type of 
tailoring. 


The fit speaks for 
itself —-you, yourself, 
judge before you buy 
the suit. 


Price about half a 
fine tailor’s. 


Every Evening Ele- 
gance! 


Dress overcoats. 
Silk hats. 

White gloves. 
Patent leathers. 
Dress shirts. 
White waistcoats. 
Silk mufflers. 


Dressing gowns of 
luxurious silks. 


Outdoor sleeping 
suits and bags. 


Luggage. 


Correct livery. 


Special “Shopping Service’ 
for orders by mail. 
Write for samples. 


RoGcers PEET COMPANY 


Broadway Broadway 
at 13th St. “The at 34th St. 
Four 
Broadway Corners” Fifth Ave. 
at Warren at 41st St. 


NEW YORK CITY 








The Automobile and Peace 


(Continued from page 54) 


big manufacturer at least six months to 
get into the swing of uninterrupted pas- 
senger car production again. 

The motor vehicle is now recognized 
as a vital part of transportation, a part 
of the very industrial fabric of the coun- 
try. New opportunities will constantly 
arise where its space-annihilating and 
time-saving qualities will accomplish 
even greater things than ever before in 
the conservation of labor and transpor- 
tation of materials and finished products 
to the waiting markets. 

Great road improvements now con- 
templated will even further facilitate the 
usefulness of the automobile. Federal 
and State governments now realize that 
every possible aid should be given to in- 
crease the utility of this great economic 
force. In the reconstruction work of 
the world thousands of cars and trucks 
will have to be supplied by America to 
the countries of Europe, until the man- 
ufacturers over there can produce 
enough for their own needs. 

So the automobile manufacturer to- 
day sees OPPORTUNITY staring him 
in the face on every hand—a greater 
realization than ever before by the peo- 
ple in general of the actually vital place 
occupied by the motor vehicle in civili- 
zation. The big inspiring job of the 
manufacturer will be to meet the de- 
mand that is bound to exist, to make 
his product so good, so efficient and so 
economical that it can be fairly said, 
“verily the motorization of the universe 
is close at hand.” 


Nation-Wide Prosperity Ahead 


By Atvan MaAcauLey 
President, Packard Motor Car Co. 


OR the past year and a half the 

automobile industry has been mobil- 

ized in the service of the United 
States—and has seen active service. 
And, like our boys who gave up dear 
ambitions and positions secured through 
keen competition with fellow workmen, 
it put everything behind it and entered 
whole-heartedly into its task of destroy- 
ing Prussianism. Automobile engineers 
have not been working up new models 
behind closed doors: thus far, they have 
not been applying the lessons the war 


| has taught to the manufacturer of auto- 


mobiles. 
I predict that our export business will 
grow enormously, due in part to the 


| fact that the war has tremendously en- 


hanced our reputation in foreign coun- 


| tries as ingenious producers of quality 





|goods and to the fact that a greatly 


enlarged merchant marine now belongs 
to the United States. America in eight- 
een months, has shown that it can pro- 
duce war material efficiently and in 
great volume. In foreign esteem Amer- 
ica has risen immeasurably, which will 
be reflected in a great strengthening and 
extension of our foreign market. 

Now that the days of demobilization 
are at hand, this great industry will 
prove itself as apt in working out a 
peace time solution of the universal 
transportation problem as it was in 


| coming to.the aid of the country in a 


time of need. 


Some Problems of Reconstruction 


By A. R. ErsKINE 
President, The Studebaker Corporation 


HE improvements and developments 

in airplane motors are in some de- 

gree applicable to automobile en- 
gines, and these improvements will no 
doubt be adopted generally by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. The improvements 
are principaiiy in smoother operation, 
reduction of vibration, and, therefore, 
greater economy in gasoline consump- 
tion and longer life, all told amounting 
to perhaps ten or fifteen per cent im- 
provement. Airplane motors are neces- 


sarily light in weight and very expen- 
sive to manufacture. The Liberty en- 
gine weighs less than two pounds per 
horsepower developed, and cost the 
Government $4,000 each, which indi- 
cates that a similarly designed engine of 
less size and power, adaptable for auto- 
mobiles, would be too expensive to 
justify any advantages in efficiency it 
might have over the ordinary automo- 
bile engine. 

The business outlook of leading auto- 
mobile manufacturers is undoubtedly 
very great, both domestic and export, 
and the resources of these manufacturers: 
will be fully occupied in taking care of 
this business as soon as they can obtain 
raw materials and resume normal pro- 
duction. 


Huge Airplanes for the Future 


By Lieut. Leopotpo BELLONI, 
Royal Italian Flying Corps 


HE war has thrown its tremendous 

dynamic power into all human dis- 

coveries, 4nd it has made possible, 
in four years, the realization of improve- 
ments that fifty years of peace would 
hardly have seen. Future generations, 
when the burden of this flaming tragedy 
will somewhat have been forgotten, will 
find some pride in their bloodthirsty 
ancestors when they realize that the hu- 
man being was giving all it could pos- 
sibly give, like a bow whose string is 
drawn to the utmost. On land, on sea, 
in the air, this marvelous human ma- 
chine has stamped its victorious trace 





with a vigor that only the blossoming 
of the Italian Renaissance, with its 
Leonardo, Michelangelo, Cellini, Raf- | 
faelli, Macchiavelli could parallel. 

More so in the air than anywhere | 


else. Ten years ago Bleriot was cross- 


ing the English Channel on a plane| 
driven by a 25 HP. Italian engine; to- | & 


day there flies in Italy a 2100 HP. | 


Caproni triplane which carries five tons | Ex 
of useful load, and Mr. Caproni is| — 
completing a 6000 H.P. machine, the | | 
roar of whose engines shall be the| Ay 


proudest song ever raised towards the | 
stars by human power. 


je predict what aviation shall be in 
the future is impossible. Its de- 
velopments will be boomed by acces- 
sory discoveries, such as the one of a 
metal alloy as light as wood and as 
strong and resistent as steel, or of an 
incombustible canvas covering for the 
ribs of the machine, etc. 


But, although the miracles attained | j 


by human genius could hardly be fore- 
seen—what would be the use of genius, 
if every one could foresee what their 
long hair and dreamy eyes will create? 
—we can now dispel one of the most 
popular prejudices that is widely en- 
tertained about aviation. 

Every new invention has its place 
under the sun, meeting the feverish hu- 
man wish to go ahead, faster than time. 
The automobile has not rendered use- 
less either horses or trains, but has 
created, and filled, the necessity of 
automobile traction—similarly the air- 
plane will not compete, for some years 
yet, either with the train or with the 
automobile. Aerial traction will, if 
anything, compete with telegraph and 
cable lines. The aerial mail service be- 
tween New York and Washington, or 
Chicago or even San Francisco is too 
tame a service, and also too expensive, 
for the proud and costly mechanical 


eagle. | E= 


Aerial lines between New York and | 
Buenos Ayres, or Lima, Peru or San- 
tiago, Chile, are the natural, unavoidable, 
wise field for actual aviation. Only 


multimotored machines will be capable 
of such carrying capacity and of such 
margin of safe- (Continued on page 76) 





VANITY FAIR 


Youthful Beauty 
For Any Woman 





The secret of 
a youthful 
face will 
sent to all 
women 
who see 
their beau- 
ty vanish- 
ing orwho 
have facie 
al lines, 
wrinkles, 
or other 
disfig- 
urements 
cause 
age, 
| or 
anything 
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tudes of 
women 
have found \## 
the secret of 


peal net m9 


Facial 
Exercises 


which remove lines, “‘crow’s feet’’ and 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness to 
scrawny necks; lift up sageing corners of 
the mouth and clear up muddy or sallow 
skins without the use of cosmetics, creams, 

masks, pl straps, Vibrators, 
“beauty "* treatments, or other artificial 
means. The Kathryn Murray Method will 
show you how five minutes daily with these 
simple facial exercises will work wonders. 
This information is free toall who ask for it. 


Results Guaranteed 
Write for this FREE BOOK which tells 


just what to do to bring back firmness to 
the facial muscles and tissues and smooth- 
ness and beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. 
Suite 133 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ill, 
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4 HOTEL VENDOME [i 
a Commonwealth Ave. Boston, § 
= at Dartmouth Street 


== Appeals to the discriminating. 

: Offers a privacy and dignit 
seldom found in larger hotels. 
It claims the distinction of 
being Boston’ daylighted hotel: 
it is open onall four sides to 
the sunlight. Its spacious 
corridors and public rooms, 
quietly but elegantly furnish. 
a at once a feeling of 
welcome to arriving guests, 
Close to the exclusive shop; 

ing district. 

wo blocks from Back Bay 
Stations. 


C.H.GREENLEAF & CO. Proprietors |p 
EVERETT B.RICH, MANAGING PARTNER 
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Make the Tooth Brush 
More Effective 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
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For Sale: a Friend 


OMEBODY who'll love, honor, and obey you for- 
ever—with no questions asked. Somebody who’s 
always glad to see you. Somebody who’s never 
too busy to go for a walk—or listen to your opinions 
in front of a winter fire. Somebody who'll fight like all 
hell with fur on if anyone dares to touch you roughly. 


If you ever knew a shepherd dog, you'll understand ; 
if you haven't, we envy you, for it’s all ahead. Your 
shepherd is a puppy now—but he’s got those big eyes 
already fixed to recognize you the minute you come. 
And it’ll be love at first sight. 


But supposing you never meet? 


Don’t hold the thought! The Vanity Fair Dog Mart 
knows his address. And if you just sign that coupon 
they’ll know yours. Of course you may live in a city 
apartment with dog-room measured in inches. In that 
case, you'll want a terrier, a Sealyham, or maybe a 
mere fluff of Peke or Pom. Whatever the size of 
your home, there’s a dog to fit it. And he’s on that 
coupon. 


There now—that’s right—mark him. 
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ree Information Coupon — Does Not 


Obligate You to Buy 





VANITY FAIR DOG MART, 19 West 44th St., New York 


I’ve decided that I like the thought of a dog. I’m marking the kind that appeals 
to me. Please send me the name of a kennel that keeps the best registered 
thoroughbreds. Of course you understand this doesn’t mean I’m _ necessarily 
going to buy that dog. I just want to know where he is. 








Terriers Toy Dogs Watch Dogs 
. Scottish . .Eeke . Shepherd (police) 
. West Highland ..Pom ‘ yore Dane 
. Cairn . Collie 
. Sealyham ' oe OOS . English bulldog 
. Irish - Griffon . Airedale 
. Wirehaired fox ‘ . Chow 
. .Smoothhaired fox Spaniels Fisande 
ee . Cocker 
. Boston bull % . Russian wolfhound 
.- Welsh : W ater . Irish wolfhound 
. Yorkshire . King Charles . Greyhound 
. -Maltese . Japanese . Beagle 
Name Street 
City State 
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A DOG IS THE ONLY FRIEND YOU CAN BUY FOR MONEY 














Old methods of tooth-brushing 
have proved disappointing. Tooth 
troubles haveconstantly increased. 


Millions of people find that 
brushed teeth still discolor and 
decay. Tartar forms on them, and 
pyorrhea often starts. 


The reason lies in a film—that 
slimy, clinging film. It gets into 
crevices and stays there, resisting 
the tooth brush. The ordinary 
dentifrice has little effect on it. 


That film is the cause of most 


Now You 


Now science has evolved a den- 
tifrice which does what must be 
done. It is called Pepsodent, be- 
cause it is based on pepsin. 


The film is albuminous matter. 
Pepsin is the digestant of albu- 
min. The object is to dissolve the 
film, then to daily prevent its ac- 
cumulation. 


Pepsin must be activated. The 
usual activator is an acid, harmful 
to the teeth. That fact, until lately, 
made pepsin seem impossible. 


But science has now found an 
activating method which cannot 
harm the teeth. Five governments 
already havegranted patents. That 
method is employed in Pepsodent. 


tooth troubles. It absorbs stains, 
so the teeth discolor. It hardens 
into tartar. It holds portions of 
the food which ferment and form 
acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth—the cause of decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Cleaning teeth can’t save them 
if you leave that film. Every den- 
tist knows that. But only lately 
has a way been found to effect- 
ively combat the film. 


Can End It 


Pepsodent has now been sub- 
mitted to many clinical tests. Able 
authorities have proved its effects 
time and again. Now we urge that 
every person prove it at our ex- 
pense. 


Send the coupon for a One- 
Week tube. Use it like any tooth 
paste. Note how clean your 
teeth feel after using. Note the 
absence of the film. Note how the 
teeth whiten as the fixed film dis- 
appears. That means such tooth 
care and protection as you never 
had before. 


Do that and judge for yourself 
what it means to you. 


Cut out the coupon now. 


Return your empty tooth paste tubes to the nearest Red Cross Station 








PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaden 


4 One-Week. Tube Free 





THE PEPSODENT CO., 





REG.U.S. & 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A Scientific Product—Sold by ices 


Druggists Everywhere 





150) 


Dept. 347, 1104 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail One-Week Tube of Pepso- 
dent to 
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Suppose It 
Cost $3.20 


It Would Still Be 


Economical 


You pay 30 to 32 cents today 
for the large package of Quaker 
Oats. You get 6,335 calories, 
the energy messure of food 
value. 

In the 13-cent package you 
get just as much for your money. 

Suppose it cost ten times as much. You would call it 
extravagant food. But see what you pay for other foods 
to get 6,335 calories. 

Below are the figures at,the prices of today. You will 
see that at this writing many foods cost more than ten 
times Quaker Oats for the same energy units. 

















Cost of 6335 Calories 
In Quaker Oats... .$0.32 
In Round Steak.... 2.56 
In Leg of Lamb. 3.00 
In Veal Cutlets..... 3.56 
ON ES eee 3.31 
In Salt Codfish..... 4.87 
In Canned Peas.... 3.37 
eee 1.22 
This Costs 
So meats and fish average fully 5c 


as much as Quaker Oats would 
cost you at $3.20 per large package. 

And more, for the oat is better 
food. It is better. balanced, more 
complete. It is almost the ideal 
food. 


The best way possible to bring 
down food cost is to serve more 
Quaker Oats. 


Quaker 
Oats 


A Superlative Grade 


Use Quaker Oats to make the 
dish doubly delightful. It is flaked 
from queen grains only—just the 
richest, plumpest oats. We get —— 
but ten pounds from a bushel. 

Thus we get an exquisite flavor 
which costs you no extra price. 
Insist on it. 


Two Sizes: 12c to 13c—-30c to 32¢ 


| Except in the Far West and South 


Per 1000 Calories 






This Costs 
57c 
Per 1000 Calories 


This Diets 
54c 


Per 1000 Calories 


This Costs 
60c 
Per 1000 Calories 
(2054) 





























VANITY FAIR 


The Automobile and Peace 


(Continued from page 74) 


ty that shall make these trips possible 
and financially profitable. 

Single motored or—worse than that— 
twin motored machines will be dis- 
carded. The giant triplanes will be the 
newest and pulsing vein bringing the 
blood of North American civilization, 
wealth and commerce all over the 
world, especially to South America, 
which is the enormous field where the 
proud “old glory” will acquire new gold 
for its stars, new honor for its uncon- 
querable and marvellous sons. 


Can Capture World Market 
By H. M. Jewett 


President, Paige-Detroit Motor Car 
Company 


EACE is here and the country will 

have to readjust itself from war time 

production to peace production and 
the question of how long it will take the 
manufacturers to make this readjust- 
ment to 100% of that prior to the 
declaration of war, is uppermost in the 
minds of the American people. In my 
opinion that will take, varying with dif- 
ferent classes of manufacture, from six 
to eight months. 

It will take the automobile industry 
at least that length of time, as their 
plants are to-day filled with from 75% 
to 100% of war production, in various 
stages of completion, and to finish up 
to a point of economical loss for the 
Government, they will be from four to 
five months producing war materials 
which will really be necessary for the 
equipping of a peace time army. I do 
not think the Government will ever put 
itself in the deplorable state of unpre- 
paredness in which it was before hos- 
tilities commenced. 

War time production, even to the 
speedy Americans, has taught a great 
lesson. Our allies sent their foremost 
mechanical men to this country to speed 
up war production, as this was a war 
of machinery, and they marveled at our 
accomplishments. What to them was 
the impossible, the American manu- 
facturer, stung with humiliation by our 
lateness of entry in this world’s con- 
flict, speeded beyond any limit ever set 
in the world’s production, and when 
the history of this war is written these 
records will read like a romance. The 
war has taught us excess speed, better 
and more efficient manufacturing meth- 
ods, higher class of workmanship, bet- 
ter inspection and that we can produce 
in America higher class commodities 
and in larger volume than European 
nations. 

With this enormous impetus of Amer- 
ican manufacture we will have to seek 
foreign markets. Without a Merchant 
Marine we were helpless, but America 
will emerge from this war well 
equipped, but that Merchant Marine 
will absolutely be worthless and will 
utterly fail unless the present marine 
laws be wiped off the statute books 
and proper laws treating our Merchant 
Marine as international and competi- 
tive be substituted. 

South America, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and Japan were never in the 
world’s history as sound and prosperous 
financially and are crying for American 
goods. America’s greatest opportunity 
is before her. If she does not take ad- 
vantage of it now, it will put her back a 
century. All during the world’s con- 
flict our allies have been planning the 
conquest of foreign markets to pay off 
their debts. We too are now burdened 
with an equal debt which American la- 
bor, farmers and manufacturers, will 
have to pay off and no stene should be 
left unturned to obtain our share of 
foreign trade. 

A commission should be formed to 
investigate all foreign markets and ad- 


vise the American people how to cater 
to their wants that we may take full 
advantages of such knowledze. The 
automobile manufacturer stands in an 
enviable position to take advantage of 
foreign trade as he is protected by an 
enormous home consumption which no- 
foreign country enjoys. For instance, 
I believe there are more automobiles in 
New York State than there are in either 
France or England. The automobile is 
necessary for our economic life. Dis- 
tances are so great here in proporticn 
to European countries, and time so great 
a factor in our daily life, that automo- 
bile transportation is a necessity. 

Backed up by the huge home con- 
sumption, automobiles are produced by 
our wonderful manufacturing facilities 
cheaper and better mechanically than 
any European nation, and we can de- 
liver layed down in England or France 
cheaper than they can manufacture at 
home. The transportation charges on 
an automobile from Detroit to Liver- 
pool or Paris are cheaper than to San 
Francisco, so why should we not cap- 
ture the world’s automobile market ? 

The production of the airplane has 
contributed practically nothing to the 
mechanical production of the automo- 
bile. The Liberty Motor was an evolu- 
tion of over five years’ hard work by 
one of our prominent automobile manu- 
facturers instead of a five-day product 
of a couple of mechanical wizards in a 
room at Washington as is popularly un- 
derstood. And how well it has proven 
itself to be the greatest airplane engine 
the world has ever seen is another 
achievement of American ingenuity and 
excellence of mechanical design. But 
the principles of airplane design has not 
taught the automobile engineer, as it 
was he who—using the perfection of the 
design of the American automobile en- 
gine—made the Liberty engine possible. 

The greatest era of prosperity is be- 
fore the American people. Labor will 
be employed to its limit of productive 
capacity and will not be largely lowered 
for some time to come. 

We will have to feed Europe and re- 
plenish her stock. Materials will not 
be largely reduced in price for some 
time to come, and, if not regulated, will 
advance. Prices of automobiles will not 
be reduced under these conditions ex- 
cept by some manufacturers who have 
increased prices above their relative 
competitive prices. With the limited 
production allowed during the past year 
with five buyers for every automobile, 
they could command any price. These 
manufacturers will have to lower to. 
their relative competitive prices, but 
there are only a few who took this ad- 
vantage. Americans, prosperity is clam- 
oring at our doors. ‘“Let’s Go.” 


The Airplane as a Peace Weapon 
By GLenn H. Curtiss 
President, Curtiss Aeroplane Company 


ERO transportation offers the best, 
easiest and quickest form of trans- 
portation between distant points. 

There is an entire absence of dust, vi- 
bration and all other disagreeable char- 
acteristics of terrestrial travel. There is 
no dispatching or routing necessary. Cli- 
matic and weather conditions may be: 
ordered to suit the passengers and the: 
hitherto controlling elements of earthly 
travel very materially tempered, that 
is both time and space, or rather their: 
effects, are quite materially overcome. 

For personal use an aeroplane may be: 
employed for hunting, traveling for: 
pleasure, business, and, in fact, for every 
activity for which the automobile and! 
train are at present utilized. The era. 
of the aeroplane is bound to come soon 
because it represents one of the most. 
potent instruments of travel. 
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The NESTLE Permanent 














| Hair Wave 


Before going South or 
to Europe Ladies should 
take advantage of the 
Nestlé-waving establish- 
ment in New York 
where permanent wav- 
ing is carried on under 
scientific supervision. 


In this establ:shment the 
use of chemicals as applied 
by means of steam-pads or 
flannel pressed against the 
hair is not permitted. Our 
customers’ hair remains 
hair, glossy and springy. 
If the Nestlé system costs 








great popular 


establishment 
large scale as 


Cc. NESTLE Co., 


Original Inventors of Permanent Waving 


a little more to operate its 
ity justifies us in assuming that it is considered 


fully worth it. 


We do not only claim to have the best method but also the only 


in existence which does permanent-waving on a 
a specialty to the exclusion of all other work. 


Illustrated Booklet free 


657 and 659 FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 52nd Street NEW YORK 


Telephone Plaza 6541 
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HESE should be selected ac- 

cording to your needs and 

Mrs, Adair will be delighted to 
give you the benefit of her experi- 
ence and advite. Don't be afraid 
of writing too much—a full de- 
scription of the condition of your 
face, neck, arms, hands and hair 
will aid her in suggesting a course 
of treatments which will overcome 
all defects and enable you to make 
yourself wholly attractive. You 
will find her Lecture Book helpful 
—sent on receipt of 3c postage. 
Following are a few requisites of 
good grooming. 


GANESH CLEANSING CREAM frees the 
pores of all foreign matter. Cleanses far 
more thoroughly than soap and water and 
is infinitely 75 
$1.5 3. 





better for the skin. 75e, 


92 New Bond Street, London, West 
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Ganesh Preparations 


ELEANOR ADAIR 
557 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































I mn 
Ill {MII 


In Northern Snows 
or Southern Sunshine 


you need _ nourishment, 
cleanliness and _ exercise 
to keep you fit. Your skin 
requires the same essen- 
tials to health, and they are 


ideally provided by Mrs. 
Adair’s Strapping Muscle Treat- 
ments. The Ganesh Preparations, 
used in the treatments, include 
everything necessary to keep the 
skin clean and clear and the tis- 
sues well nourished, while the 
Strapping Muscle methods furnish 
scientific exercise and stimulation. 
Beyond comparison with their 
numerous imitations and invalu- 
able for daily use at home or when 
traveling are the 





GANESH DIABLE TONIC keeps pores 
and muscles from relaxing unduly on 
entering a heated atmosphere. Invigorates, 
clears and whitens the skin, keeps it 
dainty % texture and reduces puffiness. 
75e, $2, $5. 

GANESH MUSCLE OIL rebuilds worn, 
flaccid tissues, fills out hollows and 
wrinkles and makes the flesh firm. A 
wonderful rejuvenator. $1, $2.50, $5. 
GANESH ACNE LOTION—TIf your skin 
has a tendency to oiliness and blackheads, 
this will give you speedy relief. $1.50. 
GANESH JUNO will round out neck and 
bust, making the flesh firm and the skin 
flawless. $1.25, $2.25. 

GANESH BAROCARPINE HAIR OINT- 
MENT and FRANGIPANI HAIR TONIC 
constitute a perfect trea.ment for the hair. 
The Ointment prevents grayness and nour- 
ishes the roots. Price, $2. The Tonic 
banishes dandruff, stops hair from falling 
and_stimulates growth. State if for light 
or dark hair. 





5 Rue Cambon, Paris 
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DANERSK 
Decorative Furniture 


Part of the value of Danersk 
furniture is the unusual ser- 
vice that lies back of it. 
Careful records are kept of 
the design and color of the 
individual piece or set sold to 
each customer, making it pos- 
sible at any future time to add 
pieces finished in the same 
color scheme. 


All Danersk furniture is made 
to go into the particular set- 
ting in which it is to be used. 
Our prices are the most rea- 
sonable for this character of 
furniture available to-day. 
Let us help you plan each 
room so that it will possess 
the maximum individuality 
and charm. 


Send for Valuable Catalog “G-1” 


Complete sets in charming schemes on 
exhibition at 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
CORPORATION 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue---4th Floor 























A Most Excellent 


Skin Food and 
Massage Cream 
of 
Charming Delicacy 
and Purity 


The choice of the 
discerning Men and 
Women of the Stage 


Tone 


CREAM 





The Beautiful Japanese 
JAR ILLUSTRATED 75c 
OPAL JARS 50c 
THEATRICAL TINS $1.00 


DRUGGISTS OR DIRECT 


Send 25c. For A Very 
Generous Trial Package 


FRED C. KEELING & CO. 
L ROCKFORD, ILLS. 



































Reduon Your F lawl 


Exactly where desired by wearing 


Dr. Walter’s Famous Medicated 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men and Women 
Cover the entire body or any 
part. Endorsed by leading 
physicians. Send for illus- 
trated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 


- 353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Billings Bidg., 4th Floor) 
(Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East) 
Philadelphia Representative : 
Miss Mary Kammerer, 1029 Walnut St. 
Pacific Coast Representative: Adele Millar 
Co., 345 Stockton St., San Francisco, Cal. 





Brassiere, Price $6.50 Bust Reducer, $5.50 





































A Rebuilder of Gowns 


Maker of Gowns 


TO ORDER ONLY 
A GOWN remodeled by me means a crea- 


tion that is up-to-date in every detail. 
REBUILD gowns successfully for 


customers. 


out ~ of - town 


Artistic Dresses, made to order only, for all 
occasions. Your materials accepted when desired. 












Perfect Prices 
Workmanship Reasonable 
1144 WEST 37th ST.. NEW YORK 











Teleph 5265 pa we 

















Maternity 
Style Book 


FREE ™ 


ONTAINS over 60 pages—hundreds 
of beautiful pictures. Illustrates the 
famous Lane Bryant stylish figure-con- 
cealing coats, suits, dresses, skirts, 
blouses and corsets specially "designed 
for mothers-to-be. 
Also 16 pages of daintiest baby clothes. Every ex- 


pectant mother should have_ this beautiful, helpful 
book. It is yours for the asking. Write for it today. 


Address Dept. D-2 


Lane Bryant 
21-23 West 38th St., New York 
Detroit Washington 








A postal to Gee: D2 will bring this 
Style Book FREE 


Chicago San F rancisco 

















By Sonia Serova 













Contains Mile. Serova’s orig- 
inal method <. oo for 
very young children and six 
Wordsworth School Baby Dances. Price $5.00. 


London, England 
“NATURE DANCING” 


SONIA SEROVA 


VERONINE VESTOFF 
Ar Grogunte Russion 
c 


rtist Imperial 
Russian Ballet 
Solo Danseur Classique 
Pavlowa Mordkin Co. 
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By Sonia Serova 





The text book to perfect nat- 
ural movement, containing 
VESTOFF SEROVA RUSSIAN ACADEMY |] isvcamsvaibxerc 
Ww oining, ag Leaping 
: : 2 an pringing, Grecian Poses, 

of Interpretative - Classic and Nature Dancing, Inc. 


Five a Nature 
- llustrated. Price 
26 East 46th St., (opposite the Ritz) NEW YORK $5.0 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2399 pam RUSSIAN 
IMPERIAL METHOD OF 
TRAINING A DANCER” 
By Veronine Vestoff 
The Key to Aesthetic Danc- 
ing, containing Bar Exercises, 
Plastique Movements, Tech- 


nique of Dancing, Toe Ex- 
ercises with music and 120 


Ballet Class and Dramatic Pantomime. 
Children’s Courses a Specialty, Baby Work. 


Personal Instruction of 
M. Veronine Vestoff and Mile. Sonia Serova 


Classes—Private Lessons—Normal Course 


Booklet ““C” descriptive of the School, awaits your inquiry 
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VANITY FAIR 














-Philadelphia- 
Watnut at Bo St. 


five minutes— 
wolk from Rail 


road stations, the 
Big Shops, the — 
Theaters. Cuisine 
unusual 

Service distinctive. 


RaRifchie Mgr 


a Room with Bath, 
= $3.00 up 























Cuticura Stops _ 
Itching and 
Saves the Hair 7 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 £50, Taloum 3. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.’* 
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Shop At Ease 


Instead of trying to choose be- 
tween shopping and resting, 
why not, while at ease, select 
anything you need and let 
Vanity Fair send it to you. 


Finding What You Want 


isn’t a bore if you know just 
where to get it. And whatever 
your need, Vanity Fair can 
supply it. 

To the busy woman of today— 
who has an increasing number 
of demands upon her time and 
strength and patience — the 
shopping problem is no prob- 
lem. It is a pleasure. 


Where Shall I Buy It? 


is quickly and easily answered by 
telling Vanity Fair of your needs 
or making definite selection from 
these pages. The Vanity Fair 
Shopping Service will gladly shop 
for you. 








$5 ~ 


VANITY FAIR SHOPPING SERVICE 


19 West 44th Street New York City 











JANUARY, 1919 - 





Copr. Life Pub. Co 
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Can You Look Him in the Face 


When he comes back if you have not 
sent him Lire regularly? Lure reflects, 
in its own characteristic and pictorial 










e e e Special 
way, what is in the minds of the great 7 
find One Dol 


American people. 


lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 





American Sailors and Soldiers all like Lire. 


So do the Marines. be 
Domestic rates are sufficient if subscriptions Z 4 
are sent to ships whose mail goes in care of 


American Postmasters, or to Soldiers and 
Marines if sent to them as members of the 
American Expeditionary Forces without defi- 
nite foreign address. 

For the fleets and armies of our Allies, the 
rate is $6.04. 








Open, only to new subscribers; no sub- 
scriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 25 West 31st Street, New York 21 
One Year, $5.00. (Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04.) 
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VANITY FAIR 


HAS YOUR BEDROOM A CORNER LIKE THIS? 


[HE walls are panelled in cool 

pale grey; the draperies and 
furniture coverings are of soft old- 
rose; the lighting fixtures are of 
delicate wrought iron. The mirror 
above the white fireplace reflects 
two crystal bottles and a deep pink 
azalea in a plain little Japanese pot. 


° our chair—don’t you wish it 

were yours ?—stands on a warm 
bit of Oriental colour repeated in 
the desk fittings and the painted 
wastebasket. Couldn’t you write 
here, with the cool grey wall ahead, 
and the cheerful fire at your back? 
And if you felt like doing nothing 











whatever, there’s a big soft old-rose 
couch just beyond the edge of the 
picture at the right. 


OUSE & GARDEN is full of 
glimpses of real homes like 
this—not merely beautifully deco- 
rated, but well-lived-in, by people 
you'd enjoy meeting. There isn’t 
one of them that hasn’t some sug- 
gestion in it for your own home— 
if you'll just study it carefully. 


i is help you in planning your 
house this spring, read—study 


—use—House & Garden. Through 
our special $1 offer you will receive 
the next five issues—six if you mail 
the coupon now. 


This is just one of the fas- 
cinating glimpses of well- 
planned homes that form 
such a valuable part of 
House &§ Garden every 
month. And if you want 
your own home modelled 
along the same lines, House 
€§ Garden’s Shoppers will 
advise you and purchase 
for you without charge. 


These 5 issues of 


Furniture Number 
(Extra complimentary copy.) 


You couldn’t guess half the surprising things that 
House & Garden has in reserve for you—an Italian 
garden that blooms indoors; a bungalow whose par- 
titions fold their tents like the Arab whenever you’d 
prefer more horizon in your living room; bedrooms 
with furniture priced to please everyone. There’s an 
article on cottage chairs too, another on painted fur- 
niture. Tie-backs for curtains are considered as well 
as kitchen floors, and hardware mounts, and Japanese 
art, and winter pruning. 


January 


House Fittings Number February 


Hangings on the wall—the screen in decoration— 
couch-end tables — plasterwork — colonial doors and 
shutters—such things give life and individuality to 
the house, and each of them will have two pages de- 
voted to itself. There will be sketches of colonial in- 
teriors, too; a new sort of article on Japanese art, a 
little chat on colour, a page on how to transform im- 
possible lamps—and all sorts of other interesting 
things, from mezzotints to fireless cookers. 


Spring Gardening Guide March 
When March blows the snow off, you'll be so glad 
to get outdoors again, you'll just take your House 
& Garden Spring Planting Tables in one hand and 
your soul in the other and stay in the good sun for 


House &Garden 


Six, if you mail the coupon now 


For $l 


days. There’s everything in the March number that 
you'll want to see there, from the best of garden im- 
plements, clear through all the stages of successional 
planting to the management of the most successful 
garden show you ever had. The inside of the house 
isn’t neglected either, as you'll see from the articles 
on children’s furniture, hall papers and appropriate 
fabrics, kitchen cabinets and—but we’ve just got 
to stop! 


Interior Decorating Number April 


Haven’t you often puzzled over just what fabrics to 
put with certain types of wallpaper? House & Gar- 
den begins a monthly showing of appropriate papers 
and fabrics together, in this number. Stone -fire- 
places are considered, too, besides lamps, window 
shades and tassels, books .in the guest room, the 
troublesome stair landing. And there is a most help- 
ful “don’t” article for amateur decorators. 


$1 Invested in House & Garden 


a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 


Will Save You $100 


If you want to make your house what you'd really like it to be—a house to be proud of 
—a house to be happy in—you will want to take advantage of our special offer of 
FIVE issues of House & Garden for $1—SIX if you mail the coupon now. 
money now unless you wish. Just mail the coupon. Your subscription will begin at once. 


Send no 


Spring Furnishing Number May 
The house yawns in the spring, wakes up, and opens 
all its windows. You need new paper on the walls, 
new porch furniture and rugs, new hangings for your 
bedrooms. House & Garden will give you two pages 
on each of these, together with articles on the use 
of heraldry in decoration, fireplace stools, and the 
furnishing of a man’s study. Magazine stands, wall 
pockets, desks and their placing, the kitchenette, the 
upstairs hall—why, you can’t think of anything you 
want to know that won’t be in the May number. 
But just in case you should—there’s the inexhausti- 
ble patience of the Information Service. 


Garden F urnishing June 


A garden is a lovesome thing, God wot—but it isn’t 
finished when you get the border planted. You 
want a tea table—or maybe you’ve dreamed of 
a garden pool with yellow water-lilies, or a 
white painted bench and a rose trellis, or a” 
wee cool faun to stand in the laurels, or 
maybe just a new house for the wrens 
to live in. Everything for the gar- | “4° 
den is in the June number—except .” 

the fountain pen that you’ve got 
to find if you’re to sign that % S 
indispensable coupon in the SSete 
lower left-hand corner. ro Sg 
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- Grafonola 


MUSICAL instrument should be 

worthy of its music. And here 

is a Columbia Graionola that gives an 

appropriate setting for the most beauti- 
ful records of Columbia artists. 


This exquisitely graceiul Queen Anne 
Grafonola is, indeed, only one of many 
equally charming Columbia period de- 
signs, but it may serve to suggest how 
notably Columbia craftsmen have 
shared in the artistic development of 
American home decoration. 


in “Period designs 


Queen Anne design of 
the Columbia Grafonola 


Among the 27 designs now available, all important periods are repre- 
sented, from Gothic to Chippendale. Thus you may be sure of ob- 
taining a design in harmony with the decorative treatment of your 
home. Prices range from $250 to $2100. A handsomely illustrated 
catalog of Columbia Grafonolas will be sent on request. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, NEW YORK 





